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CHAPTER XXIX. 

When o’er the barren moors the night wind howled, 

And the deep thunders shook the ebon throne 

Of the startled night ! Henry Kirk White. 

NEARER, and nearer came the red eye, glaring 
through the blackness and the misty rain. The 
brain of Hammond reeled, powerless even to cry out, 
his mouth bandaged, his limbs bound about with 
ropes; what could he do, but pray that the death 
which threatened him might be speedy, sudden, 
short, as it was dreadful, overwhelming, crushing ? 
It was upon him now, the noise as of a great earth- 
quake filled his ears, the ground vibrated under him, 
now, now! He closed his eyes—roar! rush! 
whirr! and behold the mighty engine, with its train 
of carriages was passing along sidé of him, and he 
was untouched! unharmed! Another moment and 
it was gone. Its screech sounded in his ears as it 
approached a station beyond. It was gone! gonc! 
His eyes filled with tears. and his heart rose in 
thankfulness for his great deliverance. 

The mystery of his safety did not long puzzle 
him ; either by design, or accident, Chippenham and 
Co. had placed him on a different line to those over 
which the express and up-train passed, yet even so, 
it was little less than a miracle that he remained 
t, for the block of wood to which he was 
bound protruded itself beyond the rails where it was 
placed, and might very easily have been caught by 
Some portion of the ponderous machinery of the 
tugine as it passed. Ile was safe so far, and he felt 
contident that merciful Providence had delivered 
him out of the hands of his enemies. Help would 
come now, he was convinced. He yrayed long, 
earnestly, and patiently. It was a terrible trial 
-ylng there, drenched by the rain, which began to 
tall in pitiless torrents, bound, gagged, helpless, 
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through long hours of wintry darkness, And once 
again, during that night of horror, Hammond was 
compelled to undergo the same awful uncertainty, 
the same fearful ordeal. Again the red monstrous 
eye appeared through the mist; again the earth 
vibrated with a whirr, anda rush, anda roar: the 
danger had passed, and he was left unliuit by iron, 
wheel, or crnel machinery. At last, oh! blessed 
change, the gray chill dawn awoke in the east, the 
brow of morning was sullen, like the brow of a 
pettish child, or a self-willed woman; but still it 
was the brow of the morning, and with it came hope 
to the heart of Hammond Danvers. The rain 
ceased, though the sky was low and threatening. 
The sun got up blood red. Hammond could only see 
the high banks on each side the cutting, and the 
railway bridge above. 

All at once there appeared the head of a man over 
the bridge, a face wan and sad, young, handsome, 
worn, a face that Hammond knew. Ah! would he 
look down to the cutting? Lis eyes wandered 
amid the grand panorama of mountains, those moun- 
tains which: poor Hammond could not see where he 
lay deep between the shelving banks. Then a cry 
and a shout burst from the lips of the young man 
on the bridge, he had perceived Hammond. Down 
he sprang, down with the speed of lightning, 
in less time than it takes to write the words. Ham- 
mond was dragged far out of reach of the rails, and 
was looking up gratefully into the white scared face 
of Philip Ruthven! 

Ruthven hastily unfastened the knots of the thick 
handkerchief which the infamous Chippenham had 
wound about the mouth of Hammond, and took 
outa smaller one which the miscreant had stuffed 
into his mouth. 

“ Good Heaven!” said Philip, “how is this? My 
poor dear boy! Drenched to the skin, too ” 

Hammond was a brave fellow. His limbs ached 
with cold; his head burnt with fever; he felt deadly 
sick and ill; but he tried to smile as he answered: 

“TI thought it was all up with me, Phil, old fellow, 
but you must not think me quite a fool, that I let 





myself be treated so. Three ruffians, strong as 
prize fighters, set upon me, and they had a woman 
tu hound them on.” 

“ Why, how they have bound and tied these kuots,” 
cried Philip, in a low, savage tone; “and the rain 
has soaked it so, my dear boy, that I can’t get it un- 
tied. I have my case of instruments in my pocket. 
Hurrah! what a lucky thing.” 

Ilv pulled out the case as he spoke, opened it, se- 
lected a sharp surgeon’s knife, and after a little hack- 
ing and hewing of the ropes, Hammond stood a free 
man under the sullen December sky. He looked and 
felt fearfully ill, however. The exposure, the drench- 
ing rain, the cruel confinement of the ropes, his 
anxiety, excitement, and mental suffering, had con- 
spired to throw him into a fever. Philip felt his 
pulse. 

“My dear boy, you will be ill if you don’t get a 
steam-bath within the next hour, and then you should 
get to bed, and drink hot tea with brandy in it.” 

“TI must get back to Yauworth, to my Norah,” said 
Hammond. 

“Norah! Tlow? Where? Is Viola with ber?” 
asked Philip, his eyes burning with excitement. 

In a few words Hammond gave Philip an account 
of the events.of the last six weeks. He told him 
that Viola was at a school in Paris, conducted by the 
Demoiselles de la Harpe, in the Avenue des Pruniers, 
Champs Elysées, but he did not then distress the 
lover with the story of the illness of his beloved. 
He thought he looked miserable, and pinched, and 
sad endugh, witbout his adding to his grief just 
then. 

* L was told by that rascal Rokewood,” said Philip, 
“that Viola was in France. On the night when he 
was taking Lady. Norah to Penniston, I struggled 
with him in the carriage, and had the good luck to 
do some damage to his ugly face. Lady Norah 
warned me that it was his intention to give me in 
charge, on the pretence that I had robbed him, and 
I sprang from the carriage before the train reached 
the station. He really did set the police upon my 
track. J escaped him, gut into a village near th 
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lakes by the next day, and there managed to buy 
some clothes and disguise myself. I had a double 
reason for this, which I will explain presently. I 
had very little money with me. I had left my port- 
manteau at that Midland station where I had seen 
the face of Norah, and had sprung to the steps of her 
carriage, and so been whirled away along another 
line of rail. I resolved to hide myself for a week or 
two, until the hue and cry was over. You know 
I have a talent for disguise, aad consequently, with 
only my case of surgical instruments, a very few 
pounds, and my gold watch in my possession, I as- 
sumed the dress of a stonemason. Why, I will tell 
you first, how I went on towards Scotland. I read 
in the papers at the small inns where I put up for 
the night, and breakfasted in the morning, of ‘the 
attempted robbery with violence by a medical stu- 
dent.’ The imputation was very damaging to 
me, not only as regards the professional ‘eareér 
which I had begun to study for, but in othér re- 
spects. Still, since a man wealthy, and in the grand 
position of Mr. Rokewood, having made the charge, I 
should have been thrown into prison had I attempted 
to return to clear my character and to fefute his 
calumnies. Now I mean to arraign him one day or 
the other before the bar of my country for calamny,” 
continued Philip, with a tremor in his *voite anda 
flash in his eye, which spoke volames of suppressed 
wrath; “but I could not #pare the time just then ; 
it was most important that I @hould gain possession 
of documents which—which, if théy exist, willhave 
a wonderful effect upon my whole life, wil! change 
every condition of it. I have hitherto had nothing 
but trial and disappointment. I have'wished to find 
my way to Viola,'to throw myself at her feet and 
entreat her to share the good fortune which should 
‘%e mine, but I have not dared to write to her, my 
‘etter would only have fallen into the hands of her 
governess, and they would have communicated with 
the arch-demon Rokewood. I should have been dis- 
covered, so I have worn my disguise. I have even, 
flammond do not despise me for it, arned bri¢k- 
‘ayers’ wages to support my life, so that I might @ave 
my money and live unsuspected. “Ste; I am ‘in 
workman’s clothes this morning. Lastnight I slept 
at a small farm whither I will return With you.” 

“IT do not despise you,” said Hammond. “ Didnot 
Alfred the Great learn many handicrafts? Did-not 
Peter of Russia work as a ship’s carpenter? Many 
kings and princes have donned disguises and done 
menial work, but I wish to. get baek to Yauworth.” 

“Impossible! Why you tremble. We can’t get a 
conveyance here, and the village you speak of is ten 
miles across the mountains. ‘There is no inn here- 
abouts, so you must just come down to the farm I 
speak of and jet me doctor you, or you will be very 
ill, I am afraid.” 

Hammond indeed was obliged to lean upon the 
arm of Philip for support, and thus thetwo wound 
their way down to the small, low-roofed farm below 
the level of the road. 

“Mrs. Jones,” he said; “this gentleman has been 
exposed to all the rain of last night, and is too ill to 
walk totheinn. Willyou let him have a bed, a fire, 
a breakfast ? I will pay, or rather he will pay, what- 
ever you like to ask.” 

“* Poor young gentleman,” cried the farmer's wife, 
in tender, womanly tones; ‘‘ walk in, if you please, 
gentlemen.” This young woman had the instincts of 
a true gentlewoman. “ Walk in and make yourselves 
at home.” 

“Mrs. Jones is a friend of mine,” said Philip with 
a smile aside to Hammond. “She is the purest- 
minded creature in the world, but she has been edu- 
cated above the station which she fills. She is not 
above it in the ordinary, vulgar sense, she is the 
most industrious woman, the most affectionate wife, 
but if she meets with people of a little refinement, 
people who have read and so on, the romantic side of 
her nature shows itself, her sympathies are roused. 
Go in and pull off your wet clothes. You will find 
the beds clean and soft and the blankets thick and 
warm. Ihave lodged twice with these farmers.” 

Across the large stone hall or “ Hanse Place,” as 
it is called in the Cumberland dialect, Ruthven led 
his friend. A table was spréad with a plentiful break- 
fast, and a good looking, young farmer sat watching 
the kettle boil, while a rosy child climbed his knee. 
The window looked out into a fruit-garden bare and 
desolate under the December sky. 

“Now, off with these wet clothes and into this 
warm bed,” said Philip, assisting Hammond to wrap 
himself round in a thick blanket. 

He heaped more upon him. Mrs. Jones came into 
the room and kindled a fire in the low grate. Hot, 


steaming tea, into which Philip poured some good 
brandy, was next administered to Hammond. He 
could eat nothing, though Mrs. Jones brought him 
hot cake, cold ham cured by herself, and other dainties 
to tempt him. Before long the young man sank into 
@ deep sleep, Philip sat by his side watching bim, 





listening to his breathing, now and then feeling his 
pulse. That warmth and the gradual perspiration 
which came on him saved his life, or, at least, pre- 
served him from a very severe illness. He awoke at 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, just as dusk was 
creeping over the hills. The first object upon which 
his eyes fell was Philip Ruthven, seated before the 
blazing fire in his nondescript dress, looking half- 
noble, half workman, his fine head bare, his white 
blouse unfastened at the throat, displaying the snowy 
collar and waistcoat of fine cloth. Philip was study- 
ing a book of medical science ; he flung it down when 
Hammond called to him. 

“ Dear boy,” he cried, “you will be all right now. 
“Do you know, old fellow,” he continued, while he 
shook the hand of Hammond heartily, “ I wasa little 
afraid about you this morning, but now you will be 
as right as a trivet or as ninepence or any other 
vulgar slang similitude which suits you.” 

“ Heaven bless you, Philip,” said Hammond, dash- 
ing a tear from his eye. ‘You were sent to me like 
a good angel. I should not have known where to 
go or what to do. I should have attempted the long 
walk across the mountains and most likely have 
perished by the way. Your kind friends here have a 
lasting claim on my deepest gratitude, as great as 
the diabolical countess has uponmy——” He paused 
a moment, set his white teeth,and grew pale with 
the intensity of his emotion. “ Upou my justice,” 
said Hammond. “Depend upon it, I will measure 
ont to her a goodly amount. Iwill be even with her 
satanic ladyship. I will pay her back in her own 
coin. You are my witness. You found“meé bound 
and gagged, lying upon the line of rail.” 

Ruthven looked gloomily into the fire. 

* Unhappy Ruthven!” he could only say, despair- 
ingly. ‘1 ecannotshow myself yet. I am‘in hiding ; the 
name of Philip Ruthven, the medical student, who 
attempted robbery with violence, is known ‘at all 
the police-offices. .The splendid watch belonging 
to the late Earl of Monkhouse, have you not read 
the newspaper account of it? which the rascal let 
out of the window by’its long chain, and which was 
not injured, has ‘been shown as the proof of what I 
intended to do, iad I not dropped it, they pretend, 
in my hasty deseént. [ should bebut a damaging 
witness to you just now.” 

“ Buteis that fiend to go unpunished then ?” asked 
Hammond? ‘tp, and glaring upon Philip with 
eyes of fire. “Will my word go for-nothing? see, 
I have the marks of the cruel cords yet on my 
wrists and ancles.” 

“ Did not the guards, or stokers of any of the trains 
which passed, perceive you?” asked Philip Ruthven, 
thoughtfully. 

“The night was dark as asa wolf's mouth,” re- 
plied Hammond bitterly. “I am afraid not.” 

“ But you must advertise, and mention the line, the 
place, the trains which passed, said Philip;” then you 
have the evidence of the landlords of the two inns, 
the one can testify to the manner in which you were 
inveigled away, the other at the sign of the ‘ Robin 
Redbreast,’ can bear you out in your assertion that you 
were brought to the inn bound and gagged, that the 
lady who ruled the proceedings stated that you were 
a madman, that you were taken off bound like a 
maniac of the most dangerous kind. Without me, or 
my assistance. I should say you have excellent 
grounds for an action against the Countess of Monk- 
house—damages, twenty-five thousand pounds.” 

“I don’t want her money” said Hammond, “I 
want to humiliate her, imprison her.” 

Ruthven laughed. 

“ Don’t be too savage, remember it is ‘all for love’ 
after all. You and I must up and dress, and go to 
Norah.” said Hammond. 

Ruthven warned him back. “ My dear Hammond, 
it is impossible. We are some miles from any inn 
where we can hire a conveyance, the night has come 
on, and the rain is pouring down like a deluge. 
You must wait till the morning, then William Jones 
will lend us his trap, and his high-stepping mare. It 
is several miles to Yauworth, across the worst of 
roads, the mare is high-spirited, and easily takes 
fright, there will be flashes of lightning all night long, 
and she would infallibly pitch us both over the pre- 
cipice ; besides, you are not well enough yet. We 
must steam the cold and damp out of you more com- 
pletely, or else we shall have you suffering with 
rheumatic fever. 

“ Ruthven, you never loved, or you would not 
talk to me of high-spirited mares, or lightning, or 
rheumatic fever weighing against such a being as 
my Norah. I have been mad to wait so long; 
give memy clothes,” he continued, passionately. “I 
will walk over the hills to the ‘Crown Inn.’” 

* Make your mind easy, your bride knows all about 
you by this time, at least as much as I thought fit 
to let her know. I have been hiding now in these 
mountain villages so long that I know-all their ways, 
and there is a post which goes out from Sternfell at 


four in the afternoon, and leavesletters at Yauworth, 
and other villages, I wroteto Lady Norah Danvers 
while you were tossing in your sleep, and told her 
simply that you had lost your way, and been exposed 
to wet a whole night, that you were under the care 
of good friends, and sent your adoring love ; which 
of course’you would have done, only you wereasleep, 
and I told her not to expect you until to-morrow 
afternoon, since I was doctoring you, to prevent ill- 
nesss from the wetting. I signed myself P. R.; she 
will wonder how we met, and be anxious for my 
safety, sweet soul—but I wrote to her most cheer- 
fully, and she has it by now I should think.” 

Thus reassured, Hammond consented to lie down 
again, and submitted to be nursed and tended. 

Philip smoked during the night, sitting with his 
feet on the fender, and the two young men laid their 
plans, and made their confidences. Ruthven told 
Hammond under the pledge of profound secrecy of 

the mystery which associated him with the great 
f Renfrew. “I was on my way to search for 
the'p&pers, the certificates of the duke’s marriage 
withmy mother, and of my birth. I was told where 
theyWere hidden, but this hiding and disgrace, has 
stopped me midway. How can I gain admittance 
into the house? I have indeed found out that it is 
'in'the occupation of a baronet, who is now living 
there, buthe leaves for the Continent after Christmas. 
Then Iemean:to get in and search for the blue-room, 
hearthstone. Ah! if I could find 
the golden dream true Hammond. If I might raise 
evar to'sweet Viola Beaumont, knowing that my 
wealth*was: greater than hers, my blood as noble, 
"but its seems a dream, too bright to be realised.” 

Hammond’s kind heart throbbed with sympathy 
for his friend, watching his fine face glowing in the 
lurid light of the ruddy fire, seeing the hope which 
burnt in the large thoughtful eyes; spite of the care 
which contracted the corners of “the month. Ham- 
mond hardly dared to tell him that Viola lay dying 
in herforeign school, and yet was it not best to break 
the awful news gently, lest it should stun and over- 
whelm him utterly when he learned the worst. 
“Philip,” he said, “is your love for Viola Beaumont, 
a@ young man’s dream of beauty, and ideal bliss? 
Is she a being whom you have clothed in the lines of 
your poetic fancy? and will you remember her all 

ur days as avision, which flitted across your path, 

ringing airs from Paradise.” 

Ruthven turned round suddenly, and hotly ; his 
eyes flashed. 

“Then you deem me persumptuons to anticipate, 
that she will even be to me more than a dream, 
a—a You Hammond Danvers are thi 
son of a baronet, a university man, a gentleman 
a scholar. You might go to Court if it pleased you. 
I see all you would imply ” he added, dropping his 
voice, and speaking more gently, “and I have no right 
to feelangry, or to doubt that you speak in the warm 
sincerity of a noble friendship—perhaps, you are 
right Hammond,” continued the young man, passing 
his hand over his brow, and gazing thoughtfully into 
the fire. If that hospital nurse deceived me—if she 
was herself deceived. If I must remain Ruthven, the 
disgraced student of medicine, about whom there 
hangs the evil remembrance of an imputed crime, 
I have no right to raise my eyes to Viola Beaumont 
and yet yet, she has pledged me her sweet love—aye, 
pledged it with all the frank earnestness of Ler 
young heart. She loves me Hammond Danvers. 
But if I cannot find the key of gold which opens all 
doors, why, I shall discover I suppose that she is 
shut away for ever from me. Well, this life is not 
to last for ever, is it?” 

He caught up the poker as he spoke, and bravely 
tried to smile while he thrust it vigorously into the 
fire. , 

“I must find my solace in work, as Carlisle tells 
us. My life shall not be a useless or a vicious oue, 
and there is a better one afterwards. You believe 
that, don’t you, Hammond ?” 

“Yes, Philip, yes.” Hammond pansed. “ A bet- 
ter life where we may rejoin those who have gone 
before. It has always seemed to me less painful to 
know that a beloved one was safe in the kingdom 
of heaven than .to find that loved one false, v1 
changed, or married to another!” 

“What has that to do with me, or with Viola? 
asked Lutlven, in a loud, excited tone. 

“ Viola is ill,” said Hammond, “ very, very ill!” 

Every trace of colour faded out of the face «. ituth- 
ven. He got up, and came to the side of his friend. 

“Ts she dead?” he asked in a hoarse whisper. 

“Not when we last heard. Norah and I would 
have been with her by this time at her school had 
it not been for that diabolical woman Lady Monk- 
house.” ; 

“T must go to her at all risks,” said Philip, still 
in that unnatural whisper. “If she is dying I mus: 
be with her; if she is dead, I must look upon ler ia 
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her coffin.” 
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“ You had better come with Norah and me ?” said 
Hammond. “ You would have more chance of see- 
ing her. Come as my brother—come as anything. 
We start to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow early, then, Hammond,” said Ruth- 
ven. “I can’t wait for you and your young wife. 
There will be such luggage, such packing, such de- 
lay !” 

+ You forget, my boy, that Norah is Viola’s twin 
ister. She has finished her packing ; she is in the 
nost desperate haste to see her.” 

Neither of the friends slept that night. Ruthven 
paced the chamber from end to end, and Hammond 
jay watching him. They conversed in whispers, so 
as not to disturb the kind hosts. Early in the morn- 
ing a good breakfast wassent into them. Hammond 
lad by this time quite recovered from the effects of 
exposure. His wasa vigorous constitution, and he 
had youth on ‘his side. His clothes, thoroughly 
dried and well brushed, his linen washed, aired, and 
ironed, were brought to him by the amiable hostess, 
and the farmer lent his trap and mare to convey the 
young men to the “ Crown.” He accompanied them, 
tbat he might drive back. The morning was d 
and windy, cold and bleak. Arrived at the inn, the 
landlady almost embraced Hammond. 

“Oh, sir,” she said, “I knew the letter was about 
you that came for the sweet lady last night. They 
have carried her off, sir.” 

“My wife!” roared Hammond, losing patience, 
and giving way toa burst of honest rage. “I will 
burn down Glan Flodden, but I will have her!” 

“Gently, gently, young man!” said the parson, 
who had crept unperceived into the bar. “She is a 

minor. The case will be thrown into Chancery. 
You stand in peril, trying to marry an heiress who 
is a minor. ‘The marriage will be set aside, Mr. 
Rokewood says, and Mr. Rokeweod appears an ex- 
cellent man.” 

“So much for your penetration, my worthy sir,” 
cried Poor Hammond, bitterly. 

“ Good-bye—Heaven bless you, Hummond !” said 
Ruthven, wringing his friend’s hand. “Iam off to 
France, 
tourist fashion. I think nobody will recognise me. 
I shall get up to London as fast I can.” 

In his own trouble and wrath Danvers did not 
forget the necesities of his poorer friend; he went 
up to his portmanteau, which was in the inn, and 
forced a ten pound note upon Ruthven’s acceptance, 

“You can’t travel without money,” said Ham- 


I still wear a suit, half-workmanlike, half- , 


| gas beyond the brilliancy of London as a fine | 


;summer day outshines a dull November one, did 
| not strike upon his spirits with the revulsion which 
he had anticipated. 
crowds, music, splendid shops filled with glittering 
ware, the tones of a foreign tongue in his ears, the 
restless, swaying populace, the shouts of the 
carmen, the streets opening one after another like 
rivers of light—none of these things impressed 


should feel for the gayest city on the face of the 


lost love. A convent! 
institutions as convents, and chill schools with high 


while the voiture was rumbling over the stones of 
Paris. 
He was set down in a street where the white 


fronted each other, and trees between, though bare 


how picturesque was even middle-class Paris, com- 
pared to the business streets of our own sterner, 
more sombre, more earnest looking capital. 


at a door, on which was printed—entresol,—then he 
rang a bell, and a little smiling dapper gentleman 
appeared, the master of the hotel. Ruthven asked 
about prices, and was shown toa small chamber, clean 
and chilly, near the roof. 
but suited with the character he assumed of a poor 
artist come to enter the lists with the copyistsat the 
Louvre. Having deposited his slight baggage in lis 
chamber, he decended to the entresol, and the host, 
with all the politeness of a Frenchman, invited him 
to enter his own salon, or parlour, and warm himself 
by the fire. 

| Madame the wife, was knitting near the blaze, a 
fat, brown old French lady, simply dressed, as is 
mostly the fashion of those who work in any way in 
Paris we have remarked. 

It is the elderly ladies of fashion who dress hand- 
somely there—not the landladies of hotels. 

Ruthven asked for chocolate and an omelet, and 
while this was being prepared he inquired of the 
landlord the address of the Demoiselles de la Harpe 
Champs Elysées, and also respecting the character 
of their school. 

“ Good sort of people” cried Madame Vernon, “I 





Sights and sounds of gaiety, | 


Ruthven with the disgust which he had imagined he | 


earth, while his heart was torn with anguish for his | 
Could there be such gloomy | 


walls, silence, regimen, and fasting, in that glorious | 
city. He knew not how it was, but so it was that a | 
wild unreasoning hope laid hold of his whole being | 


houses, eight-stories high, and wide in proportion, | 
| in them. 
now under the wintry sky of December, showed | 
| frilled cap, entered with the tray, and Ruthven, 
' drawing his chair up to the table, began to break the 
| fine French bread, and he cut his omelet and stirred 
Ruthven ascended a long staircase, and knocked | 


It was scantily furnished, | 


the tortures of love, all the fears of: death, all the 
unutterable pathos of an anguished soul looking out 
of his dilating grey eyes. 

The quiet elderly woman regarded the sufferings 
of Ruthven with the pity, half-smiling, half kind, 
which grown-up people award to the transports, the 
loud cries, the peevish despair of a little child who 
has lost a toy or who is forbidden some unwholesome 
fruit. 

It is strange how completely some aged folks for- 
get and ignore the storms and the sufferings of their 
early manbood and womanhood. There is something 
pitiless in the cold indifference with which they con- 
template the general auxieties, the headlong rage, 
the wild hopes, the ecstatic bliss of those who are 
passing through that burning phase of human exist- 
ence. 

“ Ah, a romance, monsieur,” said Madame Vernon 
—and now she took up her knittingagain. “ Here is 
your chocolate—come, and your omelet, and I hope 
that you will like our nice little cakes, there is butter 


’ 


The bonne or maid-servant, wearing a thick white 


the chocolate, but he eat nothing. 

“You do not eat, monsieur,” said Madame Vernon. 

“No, madame, because I am too much azitated ; 
the young lady whom I love is said to be dying in 
the School of the Demoiselles de la Harpe, aad I have 
come over to Paris, resolved most fully upon gaining 
an entrance to their house and seeking Viola.” 

‘Madness, my dear monsieur,” said the elderly 
lady, quietly. “Iam sorry to dishearten you, but to 
effect an entrance into a ladies’ school is next to im- 
possible here on the Continent, even if you are re- 
lated to one of the pupils; but when you are no re- 
lative, when youare a lover! My dear young gen- 
tleman it would be far easier to gain admittance i 
the private apartments of the empress herself.” 

“Ah, madame,” said Ruthven; “difficulty shall 
not daunt me; I must see Viola, if she is ill. Ifshe 
is well, I must see her to satisfy myself on that 
point.” 

“ T donot see at all how you are to manae it, mon 
sieur,” said Madame Vernon, with her quiet smile 
“You have come here to paint pictures in the Louvre 
Take my advice ; go on with your work, go and see 
the sights of Paris, endeavour to form acquaintances 
among the people, perfect yourself in the languago 





= mond. * We part in great grief,” continued the hada great niece at their school ; their terms are high more completely, and forget this romance of the 
the young bridegroom, while Ruthven was taking his aud exclusive, but I come of a good family myself | affections. I assure you all these things pass by like 
es place in the carriage ordered at the inn; “we may | in Provence,and some of my relations are enormously | the wind. When you are my age you will laugh at 
aaa incet in great joy.” rect rich wine growers.” as the folly of to-night 3, enter into a ladies school to 
or" As long as they were in sight of each other, the Ruthven cared nothing, it is needless to say, for | see a young girl who is said to be ill and dying. My 
ight two young men waved their caps in adieux, as Madame Vernon's wine growing relations, all he | dear monsieur, the idea won’t admit of a second 
— affectionate as they were sincere; then a turn inthe wished to know was the character of the school- | moment’s consideration. Why the police would 
agers road shut them out from one another's sight. mistresses who had the care of Viola, and who had | have you in prison if they found youso much as tres- 
pies reported so sad an acceunt of her since she had been | passing in the garden.” 
red CHAPTER Xxx. under their care. | “Nevertheless, madame, I am resolved to effect 
he “Spirit of her, my only love; “The school is attached to a convent, is it not | my purpose,” said Philip. ** Not all the nuns, all the 


Oh now again arise, and let once more 
Thine aery acceuts fall 
Soft on my listening ear. 
Henry Kirk White. 


madame ?” asked Rutliven. 
i * Yes, the great Convent of the Sacred Ileart ; the 
| ladies de la Harpe are devout catholics but not nuns, 


| they act however wholly under the auspices ; and 


schoolmistresses, all the police in your splendid city 
| shall prevent me, if I die in the attempt. I care 

| nothing ; I will see Viola,” 
“ This is but the mad folly of youth,” said Madame. 


mout _Rutiven’s heart was torn with the most excru- | the orders of the mother superior of the convent. fastening off a thread in her knitting. 
“aye, ciating torture that perhaps can assail suffering | “Have they the reputation of attending carefully “It is the firm resolve of a mau,” retorted Rutl- 
net lumanity; the torture of a dread that merges now | to the health of their pupils” asked Philip eagerly ; | ven, with a blazing lightin his eyes. “ Ah, madame ; 
ong towards what seems like the faint of a mocking | “since they are attached to the convent, perhaps, | if you would help me, if I dared tell you what wicked 
ng al hope; now towards the blank horror of a measure- | they impose fasts and penances. I have a dear | persecutors are the guardians of this beautiful girl.” 
grt less despair, Viola recovering—Viola dead! cold, | friend there.” The young man paused in strong | He paused a moment. ‘There was something very 
s not hanged, and silent. | excitement. | kind, though very calm and quiet in the brown eves 
“Oh, my love,” he whispered to himself. “oh, | “A sister monsieur?” asked the hostess, with the | of madame. Ruthven had sufficient penetration to 
avely iy love, it was too sweet a vision, too ecstatic @ | punctilious propriety of a Frenchwoman, forin France, | discover that fact, and although the stoicism of the 
hiss iream, that of one day calling you mine, one day | as perhaps, the reader knows, young girls are so | elderly dame irritated him to madness, he felt quite 
: lay holding you to my heart as my bride, an- | shut away from young men to the day of the wed- | convinced that ahe was incapable of cruelty, mean- 

» tells uouncing to the world my happiness and triumph. | ding that it is never supposed a young gentleman, | ness, or falsehood. 

8 ane, viola, if you are dead, this wealth, this dukedom | not related to them, could take an interest in them. “IT should be most happy to help you if it were 
elieve may descend to false heirs. I will go abroad and| “She is not my sister” said Philip. possible,” said madame, drily, commencing another 


A bet- 
} gone 
ful to 

rdom 


vork in the mines, or the gold-fields. I will never 
‘pen my heart to a single eartly joy, and I will long 
ind look for the day of my death as I have hitherto 
looked for the day of my wedding.” 

Ruthven arrived at Penniston in the afternoon, 
and went by second-class to London in the dusk of 
‘the evening. He wore a peculiar blouse and cap, 
und since none of the railway officials had ever seen 
him before he escaped detection, or assuredly he 


je Your cousin?” 


| Madame Vernon opened her large brown eyes in 


mild astonishment, partly pretence Ruthven fancied. 
persisted Madame Veruon, still 
| looking up with those mild brown eyes filled with 
| astonisl:ment, from her kuitting, for the Hotel Vernon 
| was a quiet old fashioned hotel, such as suited the 
/ slender means of Ruthven, and Madame Vernon was 
an industrious woman of German descent, who sel- 
dom had her knitting out of her hand. 


| beautiful girl,” said impetuous Ruthven. 

earl’s daughter, madame, and her vile guardian de- 
| sires her death that he may seize upon her fortune of 
| fifty thousand pounds.” 


| row of knitting. 


“Let me, at least, tell you the history of this 
“She is an 


Madame’s brown eyes grew larger and larger, 
while Ruthven recounted, in such French as he was 
master of, the history of the earl’s murder, the cruel 


: would have been seized and imprisoned upon the “No relation to meat all madame ” cried Ruthven, | stepmother, the infamous guardian, the imprisonment 
uth- ‘alse charge of Rokewood. He reached London by his old impetuosity sweeping over him like a flood, | and sufferings of the twins. 
iend. early morning, went to London Bridge, and took the | and breaking down the barriers of reserve which he “And that is why, madame, I have been so anxious 
or. ‘vain for Dover, resolved to pass on by the short sea | had imposed on himself. “I love her passionately.” | in inquiring the characters of these Ladies de la 
would route to France. The journey was like a confused | Ah! a romance,” said madame, laying down her | Harpe. Lady Viola was well when she left Grand 
1 had ‘ream. People and places seemed to pass before knitting on the table, and looking at Kuthven out of | Court in the autumn; how is it, then, that she arrives 
Monk- hin like so many pictures; he was almost in afever | the calm eyes which had opened upon this busy | at the school in a dying state, as the Misses de la 
, when he reached Paris, at seven in the evening. | world some fifty-five years previously, eyes which | Harpe state in letters to England? Lady Viola has 
p, still ortunately he had a fair knowledge of the lan- | had expended their youthful fire, and shed their | not once written, it seems, even to her twin sister. 
[ mus’ “uage, and was able toask the way to a cheap, but | bitterest tears thirty-years before this wintry night | All this looks very strange and very ill.” 


her in By this time Madame Vernon was thoroughly in- 


Tespectable hotel, near to Notre Dame. | on which they first beheld the impassioned Ruthven— 
terested in the history of the twins. Ruthven might 


The aspeet of the French capital, brilliant with | his young heart beating, his young blood boiling, aly 
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have raved oh of his love and of his sufferings for 
ever without moving the practical French woman to 
other than the pity, half-contemptuous, half-kind, 
which one feels for the imagivary and short-lived 
roars of a passionate infant ; but the rank, splendour, 
and the beauty of the twins, their orphan condition, 
the great fortunes at stake, the danger which seemed 
to threaten their lives, all these facts appealed to 
what remains of romantic feeling yet lingered in the 
ample breast of Madame Vernon. 

“The Ladies de la Harpe, my dear young man,” 
she said to Ruthven, “are excellent women. I have 
always believed devout catholies and most rigid in 
propriety, andI do not think they would lend them- 
selves to any evil practices for the whole world. 
Still, the Lady Viola may have been subjected to 
cruel treatment on the journey. I would advise you 
to be careful.” 

Madame paused, and Ruthven's heart beat to suffo- 
cation. 

“ Madame,” he said, ‘these women are acquaint- 
ances of yours. Will you not introduce me under 
some pretence ?” 

“Impossible,” she said. “At least there is one 
way, but it is a way from which I shrink, it is an 
action for which the Church might excommunicate 
me; the only question is this, if you can see this 
young girl and discover from her own lips how ill 
she has been used, you may interest the very Govern- 
ment here on her behalf. You say that in England 
there appears to be no redress, since the law gives 
up minors wholly to the charge of their guardians, 
unless a special action be entered upon against those 
guardians, aud it seems most unhappily that there 
are only a couple of young gentlemen, yourself and 
another, willing to enter upon that action. The 
friends and conneetions of the girls have abandoned 
them. But if the French Government took up the 
cause, why the very English Government might pro- 
secute this Rokewood. Yes, yes, 1 will risk it,” con- 
tinued madame, after a pause. ‘You shall see Lady 
Viola, but remember, no love-making. You are, 
really, both too young to know your own minds, and 
L quite think a wife so much above you in rank 
would not conduce to your happiness, but you must 
go disguised.” 

“As what?” asked Ruthven. 

“ As a priest,” said madame. “Can you not come 

an English priest ? Your accent in speaking 
#rench would betray that you were English. An 
inglish priest come to offer the consolaions of reli- 
gion to Lady Viola, of whose illness you have heard 
through her guardian. It is true that the ladies 
kuow that your Viola is protestant, but they are 
such staunch catholics, that they will be delighted 
to admit a priest of their own faith to a dying patient. 
You must shave off that splendid moustache, young 
sir, and to-morrow I will accompany you to the 
school ; but, remember, you will not be one instant 
away from my sight. No love making, young gen- 
tleman.” 

Ruthven did not reply. His heart was too full for 
utterance. He was about tosee Viola; would he see 
her dying—dead—living ? Was he too late, perhaps, 
after all, for any of these conditions? Was Viola 
lying cold, silent under the stones in the convent 
chapel? Heaven in its mercy forbid! 

“ Now take you chocolate,” said madame; “it is 
cold, 1 fear, aud your omelet is good for pothing. 
To-morrow we will go together to this Pension des 
I:vmoiselles.” 

Ruthven was far too much excited either to eat or 
to sleep. He was shown to his chamber, and cast- 
ing himself dressed upon the bed he passed the 
night in eager thinking, planning, scheming. If 
Viola should recover she ought not to remain in the 
foreign school, which had agreed so ill with her 
health, argued the anxious lover, and then came 
thoughts of her escape, her speedy marriage with 
himself. Alas, and alas! poor Philip; was it not far 
more likely that Viola, sweet, loving Viola, would 
become the bride of death ? 

All these thoughts took shape towards morning, 
aud formed themselves into a series of fantastic 
dreams ; from these he was awoke by the clock of 
Notre Dame sounding the hour of nine. He arose, 
washed, changed his clothes, and hastily descending 
the staircase, found his way to the entresol and salon. 
Madame Vernon was presiding at the break{ast-ta- 
ble. Several gentlemen of various nations were pre- 
sent—quite a babel of tongues. 

iiuthven was really huugry by this time, and he 
did not scruple to make a good meal. Afterwards 
madame called him aside, aud gave him a key, with 
directions where to find his room. 

“You will see the priest’s dress there,” she said. 
“ A black robe, and a large square hat. It is a gro- 
tesque costume. You musi shave off your moustache, 
monsieur. Vernon has left his razurs for your use. 
He is in the secret, and anxious to rescue this daugh- 
ter of an Euglish noble.” 





It would have been difficult to have discovered 
Philip was a medical student, and no priest, when 
about an hour from that time he departed in a voi- 
ture with Madame Vernon for the Pension of the De- 
moiselles de la Harpe. 

Ruthven was pale as death. His shaven lip im- 
parted an air of still greater youthfulness to his ap- 
pearance ; his strange hat and long black robe, and 
the large book of the mass which he carried, might 
have deceived sharper eyes than those of the good 
Demoiselles de la Harpe. 

The school stood behind high walls, in a thickly- 
planted avenue in the Champs Elysées; the convent 
again stood behind still higher walls. The general 
entrance to both was through high gates of iron. 
All the trees were bare on that cold December morn- 
ing, the sky was overcast, the wind was shrill; 
there was a sprinkling of snow upon the hardened 
earth. 

The heart of Ruthven sank like lead when the 
voiture entered the grim gates. He felt, as did the 
clever old Frenchwoman who accompauied him, that 
he was practising a deception which nothing but the 
urgency of the case excused. 

The visitors were shown into a small parlour very 
plainly furnished ; there was however a bright fire 
in the room. Aftera space entered the eldest Made- 
moiselle de la Harpe a little shrivelled French lady, 
of fifty-five, dressed in brown silk; her black hair 
streaked with white was fashionably arranged, she 
wore a white ruffe, and a large gold brooch and 
chain. She bent actually with humility before the 
false young priest, who returned the obeisance pro- 
foundly. 

Ruthven cast his eyes on the carpet, and listened 
while Madame Vernon spoke. 

“T am Madame Vernon, mademoiselle; my husband 
is only an hotel-keeper, but I am not unknown to 
you, since my great niece was with you two years.” 
Little Fantine Delaru?” 

“ Truly, madame,” said the schoolmistress, smiling, 
and offering a chair. 

“ And this young priest, Monsieur Harding, comes 
from England; he is a friend of the guardian of Lady 
Viola Beaumont, now under your care; this young 
enthusiastis anxious to see the patient—having hopes 
of effecting her conversion to catholicism. 1 cannot 
say why, but he has felt it to be his mission. Can 
he see her ?” ; 

Philip’s heart sank lower and lower. It was 
terrible to be driven to this ruse, it was terri- 
ble to feign an interest in a human soul spiritually, 
while his whole nature glowed and shivered alter- 
nately with the finctuations of an earthly passion: 
how hope made glad music in his heart, how fear 
drove lim pale and gasping to the black confines of 
despair. 

“ Lady Viola can hardly survive the night,” said 
mademoiselle, in atone of sorrow. “ Poor young girl, 
I do not think the thoughts of avother world are 
sufficiently rife with her, she talks of her father in a 
strange way. But owr good young Father a 

And the French lady paused for the name. 

“Father Henri,” said madame, promptly. 

“Father Henri thinks he can awaken her, how 
glad should I be? Come, then, monsieur.” 

Solemnly the little conclave passed through un- 
carpeted passages by a chapel where the pealing 
notes of the organ filled the whole house, then by a 
class-room where the murmuring voices of some sixty 
pupils attested to the instruction that was going on 
within. 

The false young priest almost fainted when ma- 
demoiselle, pausing before a door ou the second floor, 
and turning the handle, said: 

“Lady Violu, my dear, here is a good, young 
priest come from England to see you.” 

A faint moan of pain was the only reply, and then 
the painful, laboured breathing, which tells of the 
approach of death. 

There was a curtain over the bed raised through a 
ring, and Philip could not summon courage to pass 
from the foot of the bed and look upon the beloved 
face that was about to pass away for ever. He paused, 
and a great sob cunvulsed his chest. 

“ Peeling and pious young priest,” cried mademoi- 
selle, enthusiastically. 

But poor Madame Vernon felt as guilty as she was 
sorrowful. She remained silent. 

(To be continued.) 











LocaL TAxatTion.—The Blue-book issued a few 
weeks ago, showing the amount of local taxation 
levied in the several parishes of England and Wales 
in the year ending at Lady-day, 1868, has been fol- 
lowed by a supplement of 291 pages, stating the rate 
in the pound of the aggregate of all local rates in 
each parish on the rateable value. The rates vary 
greatly in different places. They are below 1s. in 
several parishes, as low as 6d. iu two thinly-populated 





parishes in Lincolnshire and the West Riding, and 
5d. in the parish of Hardwick, Suffolk, with its twen- 
ty-five inhabitants and rateable value of 3431. On 
the other hand, the rates exceed 5s, in the pound in 
many parishes, exceed 6s. in several, exceed 7s. in 
some, and are stated at 8s. in the pound in the parish 
of St. Margaret’s, King’s Lynn. The present volume 
makes some corrections in the summary of the year's 
local taxation in England aud Wales, and gives the 
following amended summary :—Amount levied for 
poor relief, 7,834,8701. including 336,811/. for vacci- 
pation and registration fees, payments wonder the 
Parochial Assessment and Union Assessment Com- 
mittee Acts, salaries of collectors, &c.; county, bun- 
dred, borough and police rate, 2,760,3521.; bighway 
rate, 1,538,215/ ; chwrch-rates, 217,083/.; lighting and 
watching rate, 76,9781 ; Improvement Commissioners, 
455,4311.; general district rates, 1,795.690/.; rates 
under Courts of Commissioners of Sewers, including 
drainage and embankment rates, 709,0711.; rates 
of other kinds, 1,855,4731. including 981,1404 for 
general aud lighting rates levied by vestries and 
roads under the Metropolis Local Management Aets; 
making a total of 16,734,163/. local taxation of Eng- 
land and Wales in the year ending at Lady-day, 
1868. The return has been prepared by the Poor 
Law Board, and appears to have been compiled with 
care and pains. 

Economy oN PAapER.—The War Office has decided 
upon redncing the amount of stationery now issued 
at the public expense to staff and department effices. 
Each clerk isto be supplied with four dozen pens « 
year and four lead pencils, but no more, and the issue 
of needles, pins, knives, scissors, rulers, and “ Im- 
perial Calendars” is to be entirely discontinued. It 
is further enjoined that the strictest economy should 
be exercised with regard to writing paper, and letters 
cn the public service are to be written on half-sheets. 

Sarpines.—Of these appetising little fish there 
were caught during the month of July last on the 
coast of France: At the Sables d’Glonne, 30,000,000 ; 
St. Gilles-sur Vie, 15,000,000; Areachen, 6,500,000; 
Etel, 19,000,000; Belle Isle, 13,000,000; Croisie, 
16,000,000; Liile d’Yeu, 1,580,000; La Rochelle, 
Rochefort, Oléron, and L’ile de Ré. 3,000,000. Total, 
104,080,000. The Moniteur de la Flotte, which gives 
the above figures, says, that although the number 
caught for last month is not yet known, it quite equals 
that given above, the total for the two months being 
probably about 228,000,000, from which it would ap- 
pear that the number caughtat Rochelle, &., should 
have been shown as thirteen instead of three mil- 
lions. 

Dogs Brits Work Suorren Lirg?—Ina report 
for 1867, it is stated that in twenty-tive years nearly, 
the deaths of 3,565 professional men had been re- 
ported, with an average of 505 years, an! 9,896 mer- 
chants, financiers, sgents, &e., with an average age 
of 48:4 years. The averages of those who died iu 
some of the most important professions and occupa- 
tions were as follows :—bankers, 54-7 years ; bank ofli- 
cers, 54°8 years ; merchants, 53°0 years ; booksellers, 
50-5 years ; clergymen, 57°83 years; judges and justices, 
66-4 years ; lawyers, 56-1 years; physicians, 56-0 years; 
professors, 56-0 years; public officers, 64:5 years. 
Many more are injured by excessive indulgences of 
the bodily passions and appetites than by excessive 
indulgence in literary labour. Tobacco and alcohol 
produce far more softening of the brain and disease 
of the heart among students in this country than 
close application tu their studies. The leading pub- 
lic men of all countries, notwithstanding their severe 
mental labour and the excitement of their anxious 
life, reach old age. In fact, the brain men, indepeu- 
dent of dissipation, seem to outlast ordinary men. 

A New AnNzsTuetic.—A new anmsthetic has 
been lately discovered by Dr. Liebrich, to which he 
bas given the name of chloralhydrat. It is highly 
spoken of by the faculty, and is said to be superior 
to chloroform, producing a more complete state of un- 
consciousness, while it neither induces feebleness nor 
leaves any bad effects behind. A medical gentleman 
has informed us that he has held rabbits from 12 to 
14 hours under the influence of chloralhydrat, during 
a part of which time he kept them suspended over 
the back of a chair, and as soon as they had wakened 
up they displayed their usual activity, and fed with 
unimpaired appetite. We have also learned that the 
newly discovered body has been most successfully 
applied as a sedative in the treatment of the insane. 
Chloralydrat resémbles chloroform in appearance, 
but it is not so heavy, and being much less volatile 
than that body, it has of course a feebler smell. 
On the tongue it has a sharp, but not an acid taste, 
and though it reminds one of chloroform, it gives the 
sensation neither of the warmth nor sweetness of the 
latter substance. Chiloralhydrat is absorbed and not 
inspired, and in this respect it differs from all other 
anesthetics. When liquid ammonia is added to 4 


solution of this body, chloroform is precipitated. 
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THE DOWAGER’S SECRET. 
— > 
CHAPTER XIII. 


THE first grey sunbeams stealing through the 
gloom of a clouded sky, saw a tall, thin figure witha 
violin under its arm, standing in the Haupt platz, a 
central square of the old town of Munich, from which 
the other streets all diverge, running towards the 
walls in a sort of irregular circle. The countrymen 
with their produce, and the artizans and those trades- 
men requiring to be early at their work, all glanced at 
him carelessly; but something in the pale, haggard 
face, with its look of suppressed suspense and anguish, 
roused the sympathy and curiosity of the n#st indif- 
ferent. 

“T can't stop to hear you play, good man, but 
there’s a florin for you,” said one generous-hearted 
farmer, hurying on with his marketing after he 
dropped the coin at the man’s feet. 

Upon which half a dozen others stepped forward 
aud flung down their contribution to the pile. 

Herr Wohler’s pale face flushed with wounded 
pride, but he said gently : 

“ Nay, good friends, you mistake. 
for money. 
more needy than 1; see the cripple yonder.” 

And taking the money in his hand he crossed over 
to the base of a bronze statue, where a miserable | 
looking old man leaned on his crutch, with blear eyes 


ouly half open, as if he had spent the night there, | 


and was scarcely yet awake. 

“Take it, my unfortunate brother,” said Herr Woh- 
ler in that voice of gentle dignity; “may you find 
it of much service, and in return give me Godspeed 
upon my errand this day.” 

The old man mumbled over his thanks, scrambled 
up the money with his soiled claw-like fingers, and 
turned as fast as his misfortune would allow toward 
the nearest café. 

“And meanwhile these benevolent men wait. I 
will pay them to the best of my ability,” murmured 
Herr Wohler. 

And he lifted the fine old instrument, and drew 
the bow, and played for them such a strain as those 
uncultivated men around him could scarcely appre- 
ciate, although their ears were thrilled with the subtle 
melancholy of the witching air. | 

“Bravo! bravo! Are you going all around the town? | 
You will win many florins; but do not give them all | 
away ?” said one man lightly. 

Herr Wohiler flung out the hand, so dexterous aud 


I do not seek | 
Give your charity to the poor who is | 
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| skilful to wake these noblest strains, in a dignified 
| gesture of adicu, and walked slowly down one of the 
streets, looking wistfully up to the quaint windows 
of the ancient houses, as he passed. Did any of 
those dingy old walls cage his singing-bird? Oh, how 
his yearning heart longed for the magic clue to show 
him whither she had vanished. But it was in his 
violin. Blessed violin! He clasped it with a fond, 
caressing pressure, fixed himself against a supporting 
wall, and, drawing the bow, startled the wakening 
members of many a worthy family by a clear, vi- 
brating strain of harmonious melody. Ears that had 
been wont to listen entranced to the noblest music 
turned to catch this new air eagerly. 

“ What is it? whose is it? Itis heavenly in its 
sweetness, but full of earthly pathos and grief, anda 
master-hand draws the bow!” cried the amateur of 
the neighbourhood. And his opinion being speedily 
circulated, windows were opened, and peuple strulled 





| out to listen, and to look curiously at the pale-faced,. 


| patient-eyed old man. 
But he finished his air, folded his arms, and 
with his head dropping low on his breast. How 
; Should they know that their idle questions fell 
| meaningless on an ear strained to catch the slightest 
hint of a muffled response ? 

When he had waited long enough to be satisfied, 
he moved on slowly, and just far enough to obtain a 
new circle for audience, when the magic bow awoke 
again, the same sweet, unkuown melody. 

As the morning waned and people were more astir 
he attracted more notice, and the children began to 
gather around in little awed groups. Only one mis- 
chievous urchin had ventured to be rude, and he had 
retreated, shame-crimsoned to the very roots of his 
tangled curls, when the melancholy eyes turued upon 
him, and the voice said: 

“ Did you know I have lost my little girl, and Iam 
trying to find her with my violin?” 

It was slow work—disheartening and sickening 
also, when street after street was threaded and 
gave forth no other response than the cold or 
curious gaze of strangers. But Herr Wohler per- 
sisted, and gave himself less and less rest between 
his music. 

“There are but one or two streets tried,” he mur- 
mured with nervous impatience; “and there is all 
Munich—the old town and the new—to be hunted 
over yet.” 

The rumonr of his eccentric movement went before 
him, and though he refrained from contiding to any 





| ene else the object of his pursuit, the crowd thick- 


ened upon his appearance and it was sometimes 














annoying, and exceedingly trying to his sensitive 
pride, to continue his playing while he was the tar- 
get of so many watchful eyes. But presently he was 
more able to isolate his thoughts, to forget that a 
single soul was near, and to merge all emotion in 
the one idea of playing to Tessa—to poor some- 
where imprisoned and sorely wronged Tessa, whose 
strained ear would fill with joy at the first recogni- 
tion of Father Franz’s approach. He took the streets 
in their consecutive order, and never played but once, 
any other air than that which he had improvised for 
his darling. That exception was when a pale, sickl y 
girl looked out of a window, with wide hungry eyes, 
aud wished she could hear her childhood’s hymu 
from such a player. 

Herr Wobler lifted his abstracted eyes, bowed 
gravely, and asked the name of the hymn, and whea 
she gave it he played it through, for all it added to 
the fatigue of the tired arm and lost a few moments 
more of the precious time. 

She thanked him through her tears, and he au- 
swered in as grateful a voice: 

* Wish me Godspve+ upon my errand.” 

Another time a hand was laid lightly upon his arm, 
and turning he confronted a tall woman dressed in 
black, with a thick, black veil over her face. Some- 
thing iu the upright figure, in the haughty poise of 
the head struck him as familiar. 

“ Iferr Wohler,” said the unknown, gently; “ what 
strange freak is this? Why is one of Bache’s famous 
maestros wandering around our streets like a common 
ninstrel ?” 

“Have not the common people, whose burdens 
press heavily, a right to hear good music also?” re- 
plied he. 

“ And yet it is flinging pearls before swine,” with 
a bitter intonation of voice. 

“ Nay,” returned Herr Woliler, reproachfully, “a 
littie back I left a poor sufferer melted in tears of 
sacred joy. That alone were quite enough to repay 
me for this day’s fatigue.” 

“ You are a good man—one of heaven’s noblemen,” 
cried the woman ; “ and yet how unjust is fete! Your 
eye is dim and your heart wrung with anguish.” 

“ Heaven can see and hear,” responded Herr Woi- 
ler, with a little sob breaking the forced composure 
of his voice. “ Who kuows but the blessings of these 
poor souls wh are touched by my music to-day will 
bring about my own restoration to happiness.” 

“‘ihen you own that I have told you true?) Iam 
reported to have the gift of prophecy, t@ solve dark 
mysteries, tv auswer perplexing auestions. Do you 
care to cousult my skill! ?” 
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“T should have no faith in a hidden oracle. I 
should never worship at a veiled altar,” answered 
Horr Wohler. “ You know my name, and it seems 
to me there is something familiar in your carriage; 
but until I see your face I give little credence to 
your words.” 

“It will help you, nothing to look upon a time- 
worn mask, which has petrified at last, so that the 
fretting passions beneath leave no imprint.” 

“Ah,” said Herr Wohler, “now I recognise her 
ladyship the Dowager Baroness of Grafenstein.” 

The woman lifted an imperious hand and flung 
back the heavy folds of sable crape, and showed to 
his surprised vision a singular countenance. The 
features, still showing traces of statuesque beauty, 
of a peculiar yellowish waxy tinge, the eyes brilliant 
jet black, the thin lips curled with a slightly satiri- 
cal smile, and a high, massive forehead, shaded by 
smooth bands of silver-white hair. It was a face 
never to be forgotten, but it was not that of the 
Dowager Baroness of Grafenstein. 

“Well,” said she, evidently enjoying his surprise, 
“you see that it is not her ladyship, and have looked 
upon the face of the sybil. If you have any ques- 
tions to ask, let them be spoken quickly, for it is 
hardly the place here in this public street for a pro- 
longed interview.” 

“It is absurd and childish,” muttered Herr Woh- 
Jer, “ but, but Z 

And he handled his violin with tremulous fingers, 
and glanced again uneasily at that singular face. 

“But still you would like to ask me a single 
question,” said she, with a careless laugh. “Herr 
Wobhler, because I know you are like @ child in your 
purity and simplicity of heart, like a true man in 
your chivalrous generosity and bravery, like a demi- 
god in genius and magnanimity, and like a woman in 
your sweetness and delicacy of heart, I shall answer 
for you that question which alone stirs all your 
thoughts. You will find her at last, safe and happy. 
Heed my words, trust to them though they seem to 
brave fate and beard truth itself.” 

She dropped the veil, turned herself about, and 
glided swiftly away. 

“Who is this woman?” muttered Herr Wohler, 
staring after her bewilderedly, and then the next 
moment he started forward with a little cry, and be- 

n to follow her. 

“Dolt, idiot that I am. The woman who looked 
so much like the Dowager Baroness Grafenstein, 
and yet was not she, the woman in black, veiled with 
the peculiar voice which Frau Helver would know 
anywhere. Is not this she? And she tells me I 
shall find Tessa. Woman, woman, come back and 
tell me what you mean!” 

But while he was stumbling forward, his eyes all 
mist, his knees trembling, his heart beating un- 
evenly, the woman disappeared, where, how, he 
had not the slightest clue. 

And just then a horseman came cantering down the 
street, looking on either side, and when he spied that 
forlorn figure with the violin thrust under one arm 
and the other stretched out towards vacancy, he 
leaped off, and came hurrying towards him. 

“ Herr Wohler, Herr Woller, I am looking every- 
where for you. ‘They want you promptly, up, up, at 
the dead house, sir.” 

Herr Rosenberg’s pitying glance said more than 
his words. 

The old maestro’s hand dropped down limp and 
nerveless. He started at the speaker blankly, and 
repeated in a feeble, querulous voice that was not at 
all like his: 

“T don’t know what you can want of me there. 
I have my own business to attend to. Get some one 
else.” 

* But, sir, it is to identify the lady. We have 
found in the river a young woman with long brown 
curls, and the dress is a light muslin over a white, 
silk skirt, and there is a red, withered rose pinued 





at the breast,” replied the detective, breaking his | 


news with more abruptness than his kind heart 
dictated, because of the apathetic expression of the 
old man’s face. “I want youto come and make sure 
of its identification.” 

“The identification of what?” demanded Herr 
Wohler, putting one hand to his forehead. 

“ Of this poor child, sir, for there does not seem a 





“ Konrad is there, waiting for you. My dear sir, 
you have the deepest sympathy of everyone who 
knows of this sad case. De assured, if there has been 
foul play, we will spare no pains to ferret out the 
murderer.” 

“The murderer! ‘Tessa’s murderer!” repeated 
Herr Wobhler, in feeble, faltering accents. “It cannot 
be! it is too terrible !” 

The violin slipped out from under his trembling 
arm and crashed down upon the pavement. He 
dro the bow upon it. 

“Let it lie,’ said Herr Wobler, “I need it no 
more.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 


A Group of grave, awed faces gave way, as Herr 
Rosenberg came through the low doorway, support- 
ing the wavering figure of the old maestro, and thas 
the latter's shaddering glance caught the view of the 
slight length lying on the roughly improvised bie?. 
But though he shuddered, his eye was fascinated 
the horrible sight, and took in each pitiful 
greedily. Pitiful, pitiful indeed! There were the, 
small, slender feet, still encased in the tiny kid #lip- 
pers, the white stockings changed, by the action of 
wind, water, and green river slime, to a forlorn, 
hue. The silken skirt and the ight muslin over- 
dress shared tlre same fate and gave no hit of their 
original whiteness; but one of the assistants had 
snipped out a fragment from each, aud tested by 
water and soap their former purity. The aris were | 
swollen and discoloured, but the band retained its 
delicacy of form and exquisite symmetry. Over the 
face a white linen cloth was laid, and Herr Wobter 
understood that it was mercifully done to hide ‘the 
hideous work of the soaking water. But the long, 
soft hair of gold-touched brown lind defied a destruy- 
ing hand upon its silken beauty. It rippled down 
around the slender shoulders with a shimmering 
flow that had a moékery of life. When he saw that 
fiir, Herr Woller gave a piteous cry. 

“Tessa, little Tessa. Oh, I did not believe it be- 
fore,” wailed he. j 

“Father Franz! Oh, Father Franz,” ejaculated | 
Konrad, rushing out from behind Count Scheffer and 
seizing upon the old maestro’s hand ; “ can we believe 
this? Can we trust this horrible, hideous witness ?” 

“ Have you looked at the face?” asked. Father 
Franz, in a weak, wavering voice. 

Konrad shuddered. 

“T have, but I beg of you to refrain. There is 
nothing there to bear likeness to a human counten- 
ance, much less to her beautiful, young face. Oh, 
why does my heart cry out so fiercely, refusing to 
accept this horrible, horrible reality ?” 

“ We have sent for the little dressmaker to make 
assurance doubly sure,” observed one of the detec- 
tives. “and the carriage that is now stopping, must 
have brought her.” 

He went out as he spoke and returned a moment 
after, with the brisk little woman fullowing behind 
him, uttering little ejaculations of horror and fling- 
ing out her hands in excited gestures. 

“Ah, heavens! this is too frightful to believe. 
That beautiful angel in all her blooming youth! No, 
no, one can never believe it. It is too freghtfal!” 

Konrad canght his breath sharply and held fast to 
Herr Wohler’s hands, while with oue of the detec- | 
tive’s aid, the dressmaker went up and examined the | 


robe. 

“ Alack! that is off my piece of blonde, that edg- 
ing !” she muttered ; “and this is muslin and that is 
white silk, for certain. Ah, now I remember I teok 
the wrong measure and we pieced the front breadth 
of the under skirt to make it right.” 

She lifted the discolored muslin and examined the 
under skirt, and then spoke in a low, awed voice. 

“ Yes, gentlemen, that is the dress I made for the 
beautiful young lady.” 

Herr Wohler bowed his trembling arms over Kon- 
rad’s shoulder. 

“O, my lad, my lad, this is bitter hard! My poor | 
back has weathered many gales, but this, I think, | 
will carry me under.” 

Konrad’s face was deadly pale, the drops of cold 
dew beaded his forehead, but for the dear ald man’s 
sake he sought to master his: agony of anguish, 





reasonable doubt but it is the body of Theresa | though he sought in vain to find a comforting word. 


Schuyler.” 
“ Dead, Tessa dead!” ejaculated the poor old ma- 


He could only clasp fondly the poor old trembling 
hands and nerve his youtliful strength tosupport the 


estro in a hollow voice; “is it so [ am to find her? | wavering frame. 


No, no. Heaven is more merciful than that. 


Oh, | 


Count Scheffer had stood among the group with a 


my violin! do you think her ears are so dull she will | face as pale and full of horror and sorrowful dismay 


not hear the familiar strains? That glorious voice 


so hushed that it shall never resound in its silver 
clearness? No, no, no! I will not believe it Where 
is the false sybil ? 
and happy. 
shining heavens ? 
poor lad say?” 


I should find her, find her safe 
Did she mean by that safe up in the 
Where is Konrad, what will the 








as any of the nearer friends. He came out from 
the window, suddenly, and said abruptly: 

“Some one else has come. There is another car- 
riage drawing up.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Herr Rosenberg, with a look of | 
interest ; “‘ Wickart hurried off for some one. I pre- 
sume it is her ladyship from Grafenstein House.” 


| think I am losing my mind. 


Count Scheffer’s eyes fired witha glare of flerce 
anger. He returned Meenart’s gesture, and re- 
treated again to the window. When they heard the 
approaching footsteps the group parted, and left a 
free space, into which with a steady, unfaltering 
step, walked a tall, erect figure, clothed from lead 
to foot in sable. Herr Wohler gave a fierce ejacula- 
tion and strode forward, bat fell back again as the 
lady threw back her veil, and disclosed the grave, 
calm features of the Dowager Baroness of Grafen- 
stein. 

She looked a moment hesitatingly towards the 
bereaved friends, and then turned to Herr Rosen- 


“T have come to receive my own confirmation of 
this sad end to the promising life of the gifted young 
Séfigstress, who so won wpon my daughter-in-law’s 
@fections. I wish to know if there can be the 
faintest shadow of a doubt concerning the identifica- 

?” 


“We are afraid not, your ladyship. We have just 
Teeeived the dressmaker's assurance that this is the 
Seine clothing.” 

Somewhat to the detective’s surprise, her ladyship 

a step nearer the bier. It was a ‘sight from 
Which the most unfeeling women must shrink, and 
for ® lady of such delicate and high birth a 
rn et would appear to be too trying. Never- 
the the downager moved on slowly, and stood 
looking down scrutinisingly. She even touched the 
epipamoniics hand, whieh looked so much 
like marble, @nd then raised the sleeve, 
and her eyes, holding a greedy, gloating look, 
liad oly they been ‘able to have seen it under the 
eo. followed up the arm, which was dis- 
coloured @nd @wollen. But at the shoulder it was 
marble cold wnd fair again. The dowager’s eye 
flashed owt a @tvely glow of triumph. What sie 
looked for Wes there, distinct and plain, a tiny red 
mark veined in the snowy Count Scheffer 
wad ‘seen it Defore, aud twa turied away, sickened 
‘with bitter sorrow, wn the feallisation of its direful. 
connection With ‘his own Givappointment and defeat. 
He was watching that cold, hard face with an eye 
burning fiercely Wit! anger and resentment. 

He stepped out and confronted her with a stern, 
accusing glance, before she had time to turn away. 

For just one moment, that cold, glittering eye of 
hers seemed to blanch, but then there came a glow 
over it, the flaming out of the inward triumph and 
exultation. 

“ Ah, count, so you also, are here? I suppose 
there is not a question but this is really the body of 
that hapless child. It is a very melancholy right!” 

His answer came through grated teeth, his voice 
was hoarse with rage. 

“A hapless child, indeed! Does your ladyship 
understand that we all realize that this beautiful and 
gifted innocent was murdered? That we shall 
bunt down the dastardly hand which sent her to such 
a doom—hunt it downas mercilessly as it consigned 
her to that hideous death, whether it be in high 
places or in low ones?’ 

She brushed from her long, sable veil a streak of 
dust which it had swept from the rude bier, while 
she answered composedly : 

“It isa wise movement. No one can be more in— 
terested in the unravelling of this singular disap- 
pearance than my daughter-in-law or myself.” 

And turning to Herr Rosenberg she added in her 
accustomed voice of chilling dignity: 

“ You will call upon the Baroness Grafenstein, if 
you need auy further funds towards making a strict 
investigation,” 

She dropped her veil.as she finished, and turned 
towards Herr Wickart, who respectfully opened the 
door for ber retreat, and escorted her to her carriage.. 

Count Scheffer bit his lip till the blood came, and 
stood staring out of the window after her with 
flaming eyes, which would fain have possessed the 
lightning’s power to have melted down with one 
fierce flash the mask of ice or iron, which hid from 
the world the dark secrets of that fierce and haughty 
heart. 

Rosenberg aud Meenart were both watchiog him 
with the sharp discerning eyes of trained detectives, 
and he di his best to conquer his agitation. 

Approaching Konrad, he said gently: 

“I suppose we must be satisfied with the testi- 
mony we have received. We must take. this poor 
wreck of so much grace and loveliness to a sunny 
spot, that at least it may have a pleasant burial-place. 
lave you any preference ?” 

The young man sighed heavily, and turned to 
Herr Wobler, but the poor old maestro was like one 
lost in a dream, and put ont his hands helplessly. 

“Use your own judgo-ent,” said he, drearily. 
I cannot make it seem 
that she is found. My heart gives no recognition, 
but still goes wandering, searching over the earth, 
as ifits darling was still watching and crying for me.” 
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Konrad looked at the dull eye and ashy cheek with 
keen anxiety, and said with tenderest feeling : 

“Come, Father Franz, let us go home ; this is no 
place for you.” 

“Home!” repeated the old maestro, “ where is it ? 


Tessa is not there, and I left my violin Lroken in the | 


street.” 

“But Gotthart, poor Gotthart!” pleaded Konrad, 
“he is all alone there, filled no doubt with wild sus- 
pense, as wellas bitter anguish. Think how long we 
have left him to bear it alone. Letus goand mingle 
our tears with his !” 

“ Dear Gotthart,” murmured Father Franz, “ he 
and Tessa were closer companions than either of us, 
I wish we could bring Gotthart here, to see if that 
subtle, sensitive spirit of his would be as dull and 
obdurate as mine; would refuse to thrill beneath the 
épiritual presence of the dear one, and still turn, 
longing and aching, towards some vague, unknown 
spot.” 

“« We must have rest and sleep somehow,” whis- 
pered the count, pityingly, with a meaning gesture 
towards the forehead, 

“Woe is me! This is indeed a pitiless storm,” 
sighed poor Konrad, as he went out to speak for the 
carriage to take the old man home. 

‘My dear kinsman,” returned the count, earnestly ; 
“do you not. know that my hopes go down with 
yours? Keep up bravely I beseech you. I shall 
send a hurried despatch to General Halberg as soon 
as I get home, then I shall come again to your rooms. 
I should insist upon taking you away, but I can 
understand that, in his present state, it would be the 
breaking up of that noble old miud of Herr Wolbler’s 
And, moreover, I am aware that another has the 
better right. I only want him to be in a gentle 
humour when I show to General Halberg that face of 
your Gotthart’s. Then I will risk my whole for- 
tune, but he will do you better justice.” 

“ Alack! I have no heart to think wf these hopes 
now. I can only feel the anguish of this blow,” re- 
plied Konrad sadly.” 

The count assisted him to put in the helpless old 
maestro, and watched him bending down from the op- 
posite seat with eyes of earnest, pityful affection, and 
as the carriage rolled away, he looked after it, and 
muttered scornfully. 

“Noble birth—gentle blood. How I hate the 
words! How will that brave, honest heart be one 
iota nobler when my uncle leads him proudly before 
the world as his acknowledged heir? And yet only 
thus will the blind, dull eye of society discover bis 
inherent nobility of nature. The oldman is a prince 
in genius, and gentleness of heart, and this baroness 
dowager—oh, what a she-wolf, what a vile, low, 
cruel nature! Yet people will talk of her gentle 
blood! Bah! the world disgusts me!” 

Two hours afterwards, Count Scheffer opened the 
door of the little sitting-room in the shadow of the 
Cathedral’s twin towers, and saw an eager, excited 
group with hands close cl and cheeks no longer 
pale but flushed hotly, and eyes burning bright with 
renewed hope. 

“What is it, Konrad?” demanded he. 

The young man rose, and seized his hand. 

“Count Scheffer, we have talked it all over, and 
all three of us refuse to credit her death.” 

“But it is proved beyond a question. It is sheer 
desperation to deny it,” exclaimed he, in great as- 
tonishment. 

“Not quite, sir; listen a moment and hear our 
reasons. Father Franz has been telling us of his 
street experience, and of an extraordinary meeting 
with a woman in black, Frau Helver’s visitor, with- 
out a doubt. When he repeated her last words, her 
prophecy, as she called it, he was struck with their 
new significance. Hear them, Count Scheffer, and 
judge for yourself: ‘You will find her at last, safe 
and happy. Heed my words, trust to them, though 
they seem to brave fate, and beard truth itself.’ 
What do you say sir?” 

The count was, going over the words slowly and 
digestively. 

He shook his head with an incredulous smile. 

“Still more convincing is the little incident we 
have hitherto overlooked. This corpse that has 
been found is in Tessa’s clothing, undoubtedly the 
same clothing she wore that night of her disappearance. 
She wore that night, also, a red rose, which would 
fade into just such a sad plight as these remnants 
that have been found defying the action of wind and 
wave, still pinned a+ that dead girl’s breast. There 
18 4 torn stem also in that beautiful hair. It is true 
that Tessa wore a red rose that evening in her hair, 
and at her breast. The poor little dressmaker cried 
out when she saw the stem still pinned in the ruined 
dress above the lifeless heart. 

“ But sir—Count Scheffer—will you please to think 
backa moment! Do you remember that when you 
took her from the baroness’ beautiful paclour into 
‘he refreshment room the rose from her hair either 
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fell out or she took it out at your request, for she 
came back without it, aud you had such a blossom 
in the button-hole of your coat.” 

“ By.Heaven, you are right! She leaned too far 
against a fringed curtain, and it was tangled in the 
rose spray, and then I begged it of her,” exclaimed 
the count, starting forward impulsively. 

“The rose at her breast she pulled out when she 
was in the carriage with me, and in her pretty im- 
patience to reach home she pulled it to pieces, and 
strewed the fragments on the carriage floor,” con- 
tinued Konrad, with growing emphasis. ‘I tell you, 
sir, this corpse is put in our way, dressed as Tessa 
was, to settle for us the fiction of her death. The 
wicked person, whoever it may be, who is keeping 
Tessa from her friends, means that this discovery of 
the corpse shall end our thoreugh search, and silence 
all our suspicions.” 

“Tt may be, it may be,” muttered the count, knit- 
ting bis brow; “but the woman truly believed it to 
beshe. Ah, and the mark—that fatal birth mark !” 
he exclaimed. 

“TI do not understand you,” said Konrad, uneasily. 

“Did you never know there was a peculiar mark 
on your friend’s shoulder, a pink, nicely veined leaf? 
I saw it through the lace sleeve-trimming that night 
of the fete.” 

“Oh, yes!” exclaimed Father Franz, when she 
was a wee girlie she used to hold it up for me to kiss. 
Was that mark on this corpse ?” 

“It was. I looked for it immediately I reached the 
bier,” replied the count. 

“T will net be thrust back from the new hope,” 
repeated Konrad, stoutly. “The fact that those 
roses are there to make up the appearance she had 
when she left us, must not lose its signilicance. 
Why should not the birth mark be counterfeited 
also ?” 

“Let us go and make sure,” said the count 
promptly. Konrad, took a sponge and thrust it into 
his pocket, and the pair went off together. 

“Herr Wohler drew himself closer to Gotthart’s 
chair, and took in his the thin, pale hand, and there 
the twain sat, looking wistfully into each other's 
faces, but speaking nothing untill there came the 
sound of their friends’ returning footsteps. 

Konrad rushed up and fairly hugged them both, 
and the Count Scheffer stood behind, watching all 
with sparkling eyes, and a face lit up with a smile 
of renewed hope. 

* False, false, like the rest, Father Franz. The 
mark washed off with careful sponging. It is not 
Tessa, else why must these things be counterfeited ? 
We will fiud her yet,” 

“Now may Heaven be praised,” sobbed Gotthart, 
falling upon the breast of the old maestro, and weep- 
ing there his tears of blessed relief. 

“ This is a very important discovery,” pursued the 
count, wringing Konrad’s hand again in the ex- 
uberance of his joy. “By all means let us hide 
the change in our belief, and, turning the tables upon 
them, we may keep the deceivers deceived. Positi- 
vely no one but Herr Rosenberg and Meenart must 
know of this.” 

(To be continued). 








Byron InN Bep.—Upon one occasion he found the 
poet in bed, with his hair en papillote, upon which 
Scrope cried, “ Ha, ha! Byron, | have at last caught 
you acting the part of the Sleeping Beauty.” 
Byron, in a rage, exclaimed, ‘No, Scrope, the part 
of a —— fool, you should have said.” ‘“ Well, then, 
anything you please; but you have succeeded ad- 
mirably in deceiving your friends, for it was my 
conviction that your hair curled naturally.” “ Yes, 
naturally, every night,” returned the poet; “ but do 
not, my dear Scrope, let the cat out of the bag, for 
I am as vain of my curls as a girl of sixteen.”— 
Gronow’s Reminiscences. 

IrauiaAn LoyaLry.—lItaly expects an heir to her 
newly-born throne, and the artists of her principal 
towns vie with each other in their efforts to produce 
offerings of rare beauty and intrinsic value. Milan 
has presented to the future mother a coffer, embel- 
lished by sculpture and carving, imitated from those 
preserved in the ancient families of Piedmont as 
having contained the clothes cf successive heirs 
apparent. Spoleto is meditating a cradle of wondrous 
beauty. Naples is already constructing one of coral 
tortoiseshell. Of the latter substance was that in 
which the Bearnais Henri was first rocked, to whose 
character, by-the-bye, the grandfather of the un- 
born heir of Italy bears a certain similitude. The 
young and lovely Duchess of Aosta has recovered, 
and accordingly presents a necklace, fresh from 
Castellani’s artist hands, to the Madonna, The mother 
of her Royal Highness was a De Merode, sister, if 
we mistake not, of the Pope’s Minister of War. 
Rome has ever advocated the poetic worship of the 
Virgin. 

NoveL PHoToGRAPnic INVENTION.—A recent in- 


| vention in Newark is calculated to work a great 
| change in photography. By it all kinds of phote- 
graphs are taken under the gaslight as successfully 
as by the aid of the brightest suv. ‘Tho apparatus 
resembles a sort of miniature Turkish dome standing 
on the floor, about 6ft. high, 5ft. wide, and 6ft. 
long. In front of this stands a camera, and withiu 
a chair and a steadying apparatus. Near the top, 
arftl at the left-hand frout of this structure is a clock 
lamp for burning and feeding the magnesium wire 
that furnishes the light for the art purposes required 
in photography. In taking a picture the subject 
enters the rear of the structure and seats himself. 
The camera is adjusted, a match is applied to the 
magnesium wire, and a brilliant light results, which 
| in half a minute produces as fine a picture as is ever 
made by daylight. 

GOVERNMENT EpucaTIONAL INQutry.—lIn pre- 
paration for the bill for the improvement of the 
education of the people, which is to be submitted 
next session to Parliament, the Government is 
making an inquiry into the present supply and 
quality of such education within the municipal 
boroughs of Manchester and Liverpool. ‘The com- 
missioner, Mr. D. R. Fearon, who is appointed to 
conduct the inquiry in those two borouglis, will com- 
meuce his operations in Manchester about the 20th 
of November, and in the meantime he will receive 
information or suggestions from all persons inter - 
ested in the subject. The schools to which this 
inquiry relates are, in the words of the address of 
the House of Commons, “ All schools for the poorer 
classes of children, whether such schools are 
wholly or in part supported by taxation, private 
coutributions or fees, and whether they be in the 
nature of asylums or day schvols, provided that the 
fee, if any, charged at any such school do not exceed 
1s. per week.” 

RAPIDITY OF THOUGHT IN DREAMING.—A very 
remarkable circumstance, and an important point of 
analogy is, says Dr. Forbes Winslow, to be found in 
the extreme rapidity with which the mental opera- 
tions are performed, or rather with which the mate- 
rial chauges on which the ideas depend are excited 
in the hemispherical ganglia. It would appear as if 
a whole series of acts, that would really occupy 4 
long lapse of time, pass ideally throrch the mind in 
one instant. We have in dreams uo irue perception 
of the lapse of time—a strange property of mind! 
for if such be also its property when entered into the 
eternal, disembodied state, time will appear to us 
eternity. The relations of space as well as of time 
are also annihilated, so that while almost an eternity 
is compressed into a moment, infinite space is tra- 
versed more swiftly than by real thought. There 
are numerous illustrations of this principle on record.. 
A gentleman dreamed that he had enlisted as a soldier, 
joined his regiment, deserted, was apprehended, 
carried back, tried, condemned to be shot, and at last 
led out for execution. After the usual preparations, 
a gun was fired ; he awoke with the report, and found 
that a noise in the adjoining room had, at the same 
moment produced the dream and awakenei him. A 
friend of Dr. Abercrombie dreamed that he crossed the 
Atlantic, and spent a fortnight in America. In em- 
barking, on his return, he fell into the sea, and, 
awakening in the fright, found that he had not been 
asleep ten minutes. 

THe Wasp Watst.—Men are not disposed, for a 
variety of reasons, to interfere rashly with the no- 
tions of women in the matter of dress. ‘The greatest 
latitude is allowed in shape, colour, and material ; and 
it is only when the male esthetic sense is too openly 
outraged that we hear some faint protest against the 
current fashion. This tolerance is extremely wise- 
In the first place, women would not alter their ways 
even if wedid complain. Then again, itis only 
reasonable to conclude that, as the women who set 
fashion spend by far the larger portion of their lives 
in studying how to dress themselves, they ought to 
understand more about it than the exoteric critic who 
hastily scans his wife’s costume as she comes down 
to dinner. We areof opinion, further, that the mas- 
culine mind is incapable of dispassionately judging 
women’s dress. There are men who look upon every 
tolerably good-looking woman as an angel ; and such 
men, perceiving the majority of their angelic ac- 
quaintances dressing in a particular fashion, must 
needs consider the fashion a remarkably graceful and 
becoming one. There are other men who, having 
been rather hardly entreated by the sex, are disposed 
to regard women with distrust, if not with some 
vague notion of a universal revenge: and these find 
each new fashion only avother phase of feminine 
absurdity and vanity. Itis highly desirable there- 
fore that women should be allowed (the phrase sug- 
gests a possible restriction which, we fear, does not 
exist) to dress pretty much as they please, and to 
adorn themselves with such comliuations of colour, 
and such forms of costume. as they think moet suited 
to their various requirements. In one direction, 
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however, every man who has got any sort of influence 
over the womankind of his family or circle is im- 
peratively bound to interfere. The abomination of 
tight-lacing must not be allowed to spread amongst 
us. We are not quite sure that fashion contemplates 
any immediate return to the wasp waist, but there 
are rumours abroad which render it necvssary that 
every precaution should be used. 

Use or Coccutus Inpicus.—A German periodi- 
eal has drawn attention to the fact that a very large 
quantity of cocculus indicus is annually imported 
into England, which would suffice for the adultera- 
tion of no less than one-fifth of the beer consumed in 
this country; and it is suggested that this fact gives 
considerable probability to the prevalence of adultera- 
tion of beer—espeially London porter and stout— 
with that material. According to the statement of 
Lord E. Cecil, in the late discussion on the subject 
of adulteration, in the House of Commons, the quan- 
tity of cocculus indicus imported into England in 
1507 amounted to 68 cwt.; in 1867, the quantity 
uereased to 683 ewt.; and the last year it amounted 
to 1,064 ewt. This latter quantity is more than 
three times as much as the German authority 
above referred to has taken into account, so 
that, upon this view, it would be sufficient for the 
adulteration of three-fifths of the beer consumed in 
the United Kingdom. According to a statement of 
Professor Dragendorff, formerly chemist to St. Pe- 
tersburg police, picotoxine—the active principle of 
coculus indicus—is largely used for adulterating 
beer in Russia; and it is a frequent occurrence tiat 
brewers are fined on this account, and the beer con- 
tiscated. Schubert of Wurtzburg also states that 
Bavarian beeris very often adulterated with cocculus 
indicus. It would appear, therefore, from these 
statements, that the use of cocculus indicus, for 
giving fictitious strength to beer, is a very general 
practice, and one, which, if it prevails to any extent 
in England, is not by any means peculiar to this 
country. 





AMUSEMENTS. 

WE certainly burn a great deal more of the “ mid- 
night oil” than there is any occasion for in our laii- 
tude. The average duration of daylight is not so 
short as to require such prolonged artificial illumina- 
tions as we are in the habit of displaying. There 
isa great deal that we do which might be better 
dove with much less expenditure of gas, tallow, wax, 
aud kerosene. This is not only true of our business, 
but of our pleasures. 

Our evening amuséments always begin and end 
tov late. ‘'heusual hours of our operatic, theatrical, 
and other entertainments are from eight to twelve 
o'clock. The consequence is, that those who fre- 
quent them are hardly in their beds before the next 
day begins to point. They are thus deprived of the 
quantity Of sleep essential to health, which requires 
about eight hours of it fora grown-up person. The 
old may not want so much, but the very young de- 
mand a great deal more. Now, it is not age but 
youth which mainly indulges in these late amuse- 
ments, and thus those to whom the most sleep is 
necessary get the least. Though there may be afew 
of these young people who can borrow from the day 
what they have spent on the night, the large ma- 
jority have nosuch spare fund of time to draw npon. 
Allthat they give to the late enter‘a nnent they 
take from sleep, and their healih suffers accordingly. 

There is nv more common cause of physical injury 
to our youth than lato hours. In ont large cities, 
at least, itis very rarely that a young wan obtains 
all the sleep that is necessary for vigorous health. 
Unless he shou!d be—which he seldom is—an heir 
of fortune, his oceupation will not permit probably 
of his prolonging his stay in bed later than seven 
o'clock iu the morning. ‘To secure, then, the eight 
or nine hours of necessary sleep, he will be obliged 
tu begin itas early as ten or eleven o'clock at night, 
We doubi ey there are ten in a handred of our 
busiest young men who are fairly asleep before mid- 
night. Weare sure that the vast majority of them 
lose almost every night of their lives two hours at 
least of sleep. ‘The loss is ordinarily more than the 
absolute time they are out of bed, for when wake- 
fulness is unduly prolonged, & uervous restlessness 
is apt to ensue, which is fatal to soundness of slum- 
ber. 

This prolongation of the day far into the night 
not only deprives us of the beneticent influence of 
natural sleep, but engenders in all the vital functions 
of the body a morbid activity which wastes and 
soon wears it ont. No one can fail to have remarked, 
especially in the young, how all their faculties seem 
quickened when some unusual cause of wakefulness 
makes them forgetful of bedtime. Persons who 
are habitually stupid at ten o'clock, will thus 
become auimated by anu unwonted intelligenco at 
midnight. 

It is not only the intellectual faculties which are 





whet 


stimulated by an inordinate wakefulness, but every 
corporeal organ is roused to an unnatural degrec of 
activity. The appetites and desires are sharpened 
to an excessive eagerness, and their gratification be- 
comes irresistible. For example, who has not ob- 
served how late hours provoke indulgence in eating 
and drinking? Who has not been conscious at the 
midnight supper of a hunger and thirst which the re- 
pasts of the day have failed to excite? This is of 
course a fastness of living fatal to good health and 
long life. By thus increasing its speed we shorten 
it. While doubling the days by adding the nights to 
them, we diminish proportionately their number. 

It would be a great public benefit if we should 
adopt in this country the practice, which prevails in 
many parts of Germany, of opening the opera-houses, 
theatres, and other places of Amusement at the early 
hours of five or six o'clock in the evening, and clos- 
ing them at nine or ten. It would be no less a pub- 
lic benefit if our givers of private entertainments 
should abandon the absurd fashion of inviting our 
boys and girls to keep each other awake by jigging 
together all night when their young limbs should be 
lying prostrate in bed. : KE. H. 








MESMERIC EXPERIMENT. 








A LADyY’s boudoir, luxuriously furnished, the warm 
beams of an October sunset. glancing through half- 
drawn curtains, tingiug all with a soft, rosy light, 
peering into dark corners, illumining rare carvings, 
rich veined marbles, soft crimson hangings, made 
softer by the sunlight ; and over all a certain air of 
refinement, that invisible yet unmistakeable some- 
thing which declares the occupant a woman—one of 
delicate and dainty tastes. 

And at the window, in the shadow of the erimson 
damask, the woman herself; the one we would look 
for in such a room—young, beautiful, imperious ; 
dark, dreamy eyes of purest haze—eyes that can 
melt or kindle, languish or flame; a form lithe aud 
graceful; and a face an artist would go mad to paint, 
and, having painted, burn as a mere caricature of life 
and beauty. Such faces haunt the dreams of poets, 
aud, should the ideal find its living counterpart, 
wreck the dreamers’ lives. 

Valerie Reeves, the woman sitting there lost in re- 
verie, had been a plaything in the hands of fortune 
forthe past tive years. Born and reared in affluence, 
reverse had fallen upon ber father’s fortunes, swept 
away his possessions, shattered his hopes, and brokeu 
his heart. A man honourable and upright, Ralph 
Vernon had paid his creditors to the last shilling, re- 
tired from a proud mercantile position to comparative 
obseurity, and died two years later, leaving his wife, 
a hollow-hearted woman of the world, and their only 
child Valerie, penniless and unfriended. low Mrs. 
Vernon reared ber danghter, and brousht her through 
a joyless girlhood to woman’s estate it is not our 
purpose to enlarge upon. Suffice it to say that at 
eighteen Valerie Vernov, a proud and beautifal girl 
—proud in her poverty as her father had been in his 
wealth—was betrothed tu Ralph Hayne, a young and 
gifted law-student—poor, like herself, but with a 
heart of iron, and devotedly attached to his beautiful 
Jiancée. 

tiuere was the usual proportion of hopes and fears, 
mutual pledges and castle-building, and the happy 
pair looked forward with confidence to their wedding- 
day ; but disappointment is said to be the lot of man. 
A rival for the hand of Valerie entered the ticld—a 
rival whose bank-account was plethoric and who 
wanted a woman of beauty and culture to preside 
over his household and entertain his guests. What 
though David Reeve’s hair was somewhext grizzled, 
his temper soured, and his tastes of the earth— 
earthly? Wealth (or charity) covers a multitude of 
sins—it may be charity, but wealth has equal claims 
to the proverb—and the sequel was but too appar- 
ent to the eyes of Philip. He saw and realized the 
worst. ‘Too proud to demand the hand where the 
heart had grown cold, he gave her freedom back to 
Valerie, and in a month sue married his rival. Alas, 
poor deceived lover! Alas, faithless Valerie! 
Hearts against diamonds, aud with the old result. 

‘Two years passed, and Valerio Reeves was a widow, 
David, her lord, had been gathered to his fathers, 
and his wife of two years found herself undisputed 
possessor of a handsome fortune. ‘The ambition of 
the Vernons, mother and daughter, was satisfied. 
Wealth and position were theirs once more, at the 
price of a mere two years servitude. Yes, that is 
the word, for David Reeves was an arbitrary spouse 
—a Jupiter to whem no woman might play Juno 
with impunity. He roled his wife, and scrauger 
still, he ruled his mother-in-law. Mrs, Vernon 
bowed down to his wealth—Valerie to his brutality. 
But that, at least, was over. David sleptin a family 
vault; the epitaph eulogistic, the funeral-sermon 





sufficiently ambignons, the executors touchingly at- 





tentive to the bereaved, the widow wore the most 
becoming mourning. Allis well, David. Requiescat 
in pace! 

Still another year had passed since then, and we 
have seen Valerie alone in her boudoir. Musing 
still, and clothed in weeds, her thoughts would have 
run like this: 

“ Are the tears upon my hand? Back, back, they 
are not for me! If tears could bring forgetfulness 
and rest, respite from this vain mourning, these eter: 
nal regrets, then might they flow forever! Oh, un- 
told weariness, if the end would but come! Tosleep 
beneath the sod unruffled by a single care, oblivious 
of the past, save what might come in a half-hidden 
dream. Oh, Philip, Philip! It is retribution all, the 
inevitable doom! Hands without heart ; love staked 
against ambition; self-immolation on a golden 
shrine ; an hour of folly; an age of misery and atone- 
ment.” 

Strange musings these for a young and beautiful 
woman—the reigning sovereign of a wealthy and 
brilliant circle—are they not? Ah, Valerie, yours is 
but the bitter lesson daily learned by thousands. 

A knock, and a servant enters with a card upon a 
salver, 

She reads it. 

“Philip Hayne, attorney-at-law.” 

“Does the gentleman wait, Robert ?” 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“Say that I will be down presently.” 

No start, no perceptible fiutter of a pulse, as she 
read the name of him who was as one dead to her 
forever! No, she was prepared. She had seen him 
that morning the first time for many months. They 
had met in the street, bowed coldly, passed, and 
then, both actuated by a sudden impulse, had turned, 
touched hands, spoken kindly; and the result had 
been an invitation on her part—a promise to call on 
his. 

She crossed the room and stood before the mirror. 
A new expression rested on her face, and in her eyes 
there shone a softened light—a stranger there for 
many weary, weary months! 

He was awaiting her in the sumptuous drawing- 
room, and, as she entered, rose to meet her—a tall, 
manly figure, but little changed since they had stood 
as lovers and pledged their matual troth. The meet- 
ing was an eventful one, yet both were calm to all 
outward appearance. 

“Valerie?” 

“ Philip ?” 

She gave him both her hands, and drew him back 
intothe seat hu had vacated. 

“Fhave kept my promise, you see,” he said, after 
an embarrassing pause. 

The thoughts of both were busy with the past. 

Vhey roused themselves and plunged at ouce into 
commonplace—she rattling on impetuously, he listen- 
ing gravely, speaking but little. The topics of the 
day were passed, and then she questioned him of 
himself, his mended fortunes, his early aspirations. 
Here she laughed lightly, and spoke of castle-build- 


in 

Sona habit, Valerie,” he said hatf-pityingly. 
“ You then have learned to scorn suchethereal arclii- 
tecture ?” 

Ilis clear, honest, but saddened eyes looked full 
intu hers, as he spoke, and her reply came bitterly, 
almost despairingly. 

“ [ have learned to scorn the world, mankind, my- 
self.” - 

There was a responsive bitterness in his voice, and 
the kind light left his eyes as he answered : 

“A hard lesson, Valerie; there is still sympathy 
between us.” 

The words stripped off the mark that each had 
worn—the mask of social conventionality, and the 
two stood confronted. The erring, suffering woman 
who had sold hor love for gold, the man whose hap- 
piness she had embittered, stood and reatised their 
relative positions. She was the first to speak. 

“ You, too, have suffered, then? Oh, Philip, my 
friend, how terribly have [ wronged you and my- 
self!” 

Ile smiled a bitter, mocking smile. 

“ Are you not happy, then ?” he said. 

“Happy! Oh, Heaven, be merciful.” 

It wascruel; but the man had suffered. Perhaps 
thecruelty was unintentional; butat the words so 
full of hidden meaning, she raised her hands, and 
with a wailing cry slid from the seat and buried her 
proud head in the velvet cushions at his feet. He 
rose, the hard, stern look quite gone ; and lifting her 
gently, replaced her on the sofa, and looked at her 
with a sad, wistful gaze. 

“ Years,” said he. “You can weep, then? I envy 
you; tho flame those tears have power to quench in 
years consumes my heart to ashes. Valerie, ot 
lives are sundered; your choice was freely made; 
why probe the wound beyond our power to heal? 
Look around you—wealth, splendour, luxury 08 
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every side, yourself the arbitress and queen of all- 
Your dream is out; the regal sway you coveted is 
yours. ‘Two wayward hearts that love might have 
redeemed were sacrificed ; two lives embittered ; two 
souls imperiled; and still the years roll on, and the 
one error that wrecked youth and happiness bear 
bitter fruit in season. Repentance cannot now atone ; 
let the past, then, be buried, and for ever.” 

She lay there sobbing vonvulsively, and did not 
answer; no need for that. He comprehended all. 
The weak, girlish nature, dazzled by a dream of 
splendour, aud urged on by an ambitious mother’s 
counsels; the hasty marriage; the yearning, disap- 
pointed woman's heart that met uo auswering thrill ; 
the gradual change from indifference to loathing; 
the waves of mad remorse that swept over the bowed 
spirit—he saw it all; and, above all, he saw with her 
the spectre of what might have been. A great com- 
passion moved his inmost soul, and stooping to her 
side, he took up the passive hand and pressed it to 
his lips; then, in a voice as gentle as a woman's; 


said: “ Heaven bless you, Valerie!” and was gone. 


Aud she, proud woman, humbled now, erring but 
penitent, lay there and listened to lis receding foot- 
steps, aud dared not call him back. 

* x 


A week later there was a brilliant gathering at the 
Ieeves mansion—the first since Valerie’s reappear- 
ance in soviety. She had laid aside her widows’ 
weeds; and to-night, in the subdued splendour of 
Llack and purple, a single diamoud gleaming in her 
Lair, she looked and moved a queen among her guests, 
All ackuowledged her sway—youth and age, the 
yiddy votary of fashion, and the sedate student. Hers 
was an undisputed reign—an absolute sovereignty. 

She had been singing, and as she turned from the 
piano the bevy of admirers, who had hung entranced 
upon her rich contralto tones, crowded around to 
praise, to flatter, to gain a moment’s monopoly upon 
any and every pretext; and she accepted it all, 
graceful and sclf-possessed, even as a queen receives 
the homage of her subjects, conscious of her power 
and relying upon it. 

Among the many who swelled her brilliant train 
was one of whom she entertained a secret dread, a 
vague emotion—neither fear nor admiration, yet par- 
taking strangely of both. Ie fascinated yet repelled 
her; she shuddered at his touch yet bis glance hel« 
her spellbound. It was the fascination of the serpent, 
that holds the victim powerless while it strikes—a 
dark, impenetrable man, Hugh Walraven by name, an 
adventurer, doubtless, yet countenanced in the best 
society, a Cagliostro in principle, a Chesterfield in 
polish, a man of the world, keen, subt!e, and pro- 
found ; and, tocrown all, an acknowledged mesmerist. 
Such attributes and powers, in the hands of honest 
nen and exercised for good, might have led to grand 
results. In the hands of Hugh Walraven,they were 
incalculably potent for evil. 

As he among the rest approached her, Valerie ex- 
perienced that intuitive shrinking, that undefined 
terror which prompts the bird to shun the the ap- 
proachiug snake ; but, like the bird, she was power- 
less against the influence. She met those basilisk 
cyes, full of slumberous fire, baleful yet beautiful, 
and she succumbed to the spell. He paid her some 
trite compliment ; nothing in itself; but the crowd 
crew back, as when a Jion stalks among hinds. One 
only, a haughty young Croesus, unused to having bis 
domains invaded, turned carelessly, and with an air 
of well-bred superciliousness, said : 

‘Mr. Walraven is descending to the material world. 
I thought his mind soared to loftier and more spi- 
ritual ends!” 

Walraven turned his eyes, those wondrous eyes, 
full on the speaker, and in low, deep tones, replied: 

“The links, sir, that bind the material to the 
Spiritual, the visible to the invisible world may be 
closer than is supposed by those whose natures are 
clogged by ignorance and prejudice. ‘The air around 
us, the boundless space in which we move and 
breathe, is filled with the flutter of invisible wings, 
and myriads upon myriads from the unknown shores 
share, and, perhaps, control our destinies !” 

there was something unique and outre in such 
a speech at such atime and place. All eyes were 
turned to the speaker, and the buzz of conversation 
died away. 

“ Your belief, sir,” said Valerie, “if not quite self- 
evident, is at least fascinating.” 

“All knowledge, madam,” replied Walraven, “is 
fascinating to reflecting minds. ‘The yearning for 
the unattainable, for that which is beyond, is im- 
planted in every human soul. Magnetism is the 
= medium of the universe. Without it all were 
chaos, 

_it was with a certain hesitancy in her voice that 
Valerie answered: 

“You have pursued the study of that science with 
Some success, I believe. Can you not give us an 
illustration of its power?” 





“Do you desire it?” asked Walraven, quickly. 

Again that hesitation in voice and mauner as she 
replied : 

“Sincerely, I have always had a great curiosity on 
the subject. The feeling, I have no doubt, is 
general. What say you, gentlemen? ” 

A constrained murmur of assent ran through the 
compary; the ominous murmur which portends a 
coming storm, 

“You shall be gratified, madam,” said Walraven. 
And his eyes gleamed with w furtive light that 
looked very like triumph. Turning to the curious 
throng, he resumed: “1 shall show you a simple 
phenomenon, my friends, effected by a mere exercise 
of will. Madame herself (if she will permit me), 
shall be so controlled as to—but you shall see. Le 
so kind as to meet my eye for—for a moment, mad- 
ame, 80 

She stood facing him, an odd, preoccupied thouglit- 
fulness in her face, and as the last words left his 
lips she slightly ‘shivered, cast a troubled, helpless 
look around, and, witi: a forced smile, sauk into a 
seat and met his eyes once more. 

Slowly they saw her face grow fixed and riid, the 
blood forsake her cheeks, and her fall lustrous eyes 
dilate before his steady gaze. He moved*a step 
backward, another and auother still until a dozen 
paces lay between them, then reaching for a book 
that lay upon the table near him he opened it, his 
eyes still fixed on hers, aud holding it high above 
his head, the page turned from her, addressed her 
with one word: 

“Read!” 

“ Night shadows the earth, and darkness reigns 
supreme. Light lives beyond, and he who lifts the 
veil shall see its glory settle round himself, an aure- 
ole of immortality.” 

The words had issued from Valerie’s lips, but not 
another muscle of her body moved. She stood as if 
turned to stone.- Walraven crossed to the attentive 
group. 

“ Has she read correctly ?” said he, coldly present- 
ing the page for their inspection. An exclamation 
of incredulous astonishment escaped from one and 
all. Line for line, letter for letter, they were the 
very words. 

He seemed to ignore their amazement, then resu- 
med with a calm and haughty smile: * Allow me to 
show you a furthermanifestation ; madam is entirely 
subservient to my will; with your approval I will 
now compel her to follow me from place to place, to 
next room, the conservatory, where I will——” ‘Then, 
turning toward the unconscious sleeper: “ Come! ” 
he said: 

At this moment a tall, manly figure strode a single 
pace into the room, and stopped at the door, silent 
and unnoticed. 

“Come!” said the mesmerist, beckoning with his 
outstretched hand. 

Valerie remained motionless. 
cold and icy smile. 

“ Your pardon, friends, said he. 
temporary resistance. 
Come!” 

Still she did not stir. Something was evidently 
wrong. Walraven cast an angry, searching glance 
around, as if in search of some concealed antagouist. 

“This is probably a jest,” said Le, “ unless, indeed, 
ap ivsult. Butit will not avail. Such presumption 
is impotent as it ig ill-timed. Come!” to Valerie, 
“you dare not resist me. Come!” 

A convulsive shudder ran through Valerie's frame, 
but otherwise there was no motion, a marble image 
would have seemed less immovable. The spectators 
were variously affected. Some exchanged anxious 
whispers, others indignant glances, a few of the 
ladies grew hysterical. It was but for an instant, 
however, and all eyes were rivetted upon the two 
main actors in this strange drama. 

Walraven stood in a superb attitude, a study for a 
sculptor, his head thrown back, his right arm and 
hand extended, his eyes two living flames, and his 
whole form a realisation of Satanic pride and arro- 
gance, while from his lips fell once more that stern 
command : 

* Come !” 

Again that fierce convulsion passed through Vale- 
rie’s frame, her form swayed to and fro, her face 
grew livid, the features working horrible, her whole 
being writhing with some internal anguish, and an 
inaudible shriek seemingly frozen on her lips. Men 
were involuntarily starting forward, women were 
fainting—all in commotion and coufusion—when, 
above the murmur of many voices one was heard 
whose vibrating tones startled the ear like a sharp 
bugle-blast, bold, clear, and ringing. 

“ Valerie, awake!” 

The spell was broken. She turned as at the voice 
of an archangel, stretched out her arms towards the 
voice and fell, with a loud, glad cry, at the feet of 
Philip Hayne. 


Walraven smiled a 


“Tt is merely a 
Her will is lost in mine. 





There was a moment's pause, a muitered impre- 
cation, a coufused stir,and Hugh Walraven was gone, 

* Checkmate, gentlemen,” said Philip, cala ly, as 
the bewildered faces surged around him. “Simple 
checkmate—nothing more.” 

A month from this there was a happy wedding, 
and Philip and Valerie were the bride and groom. 

D..3. 
THE PUBLIC CLOCK THAT STRUCK THIRTEEN 
AT MIDNIGHT. 

Most pecple have heard something about the tra- 
dition that a soldier, wnilst on guard at Windsor 
Castle, during the reign of William IIL., declared 
that he heard the clock of St. Paul's Cathedral strike 
thirteen at midnight. Here is the original story— 
not generally known—from The Public Advertiser of 
Friday, June 22, 1770: 

“Mr. John Ilatfield, who died last Monday at his 
house in Glasshouse Yard, Aldersgate, aged 102, was 
a soldier in the reign of William and Mary, and the 
person who was tried and condemned by a court- 
martial for falling asleep on his duty upon the Ter- 
race at Windsor. He absolutely denied the charge 
against him, and solemnly declared that he heard St. 
Panl’s clock strike thirteen, the truth of winsh was 
doubted by the Court, because of the great distance. 
But, while he was under sentence of death, affidavit 
was made by several persons that the clock actually 
did strike thirteen instead of twelve; whererpon he 
received his Majesty’»pardon. The above his friends 
caused to ke engraved on his plate, to satisfy the 
world of the truth of a story which had been much 
doubted, through he had often confirmed it to many 
gentlemen, and, a few days before his death, told it 
to several of his neighbours. Ile enjoyed his sight 
and memory to the day of his death.” 


TRUE LOVE AND FALSE. 
<icielllceclalatgliaias 
CHAPTER lI. 

“ EVERYTHING is arranged to our mutual satisfac- 
tion, I believe, neighbour Garrick 7” 

“Tim suited, Mr. Bartholmae.” 

“The young people will, one of these days, own 
the finest piece of property I kuow of.” 

“lhe finest by al! odds for twenty miles.” 

“ Ah, you and I will know very little about it then, 
I suppose. Well, well, the old must die, and thie 
young take their places. Give me your hand, ucigh- 
bour. Mrs. Garrick, perhaps yuu will not be offended 
if 1 remark to your husband, that if your daughter 
resembles you as much inwardly as outwardly, | have 
no doubt but that my son will be the happiest man 
in Christendom.” 

Mrs. Garrick blushed, and put her kerchief to her 
eyes, which were full of tears. 

Mr. Garrick arose. 

“I'm not much of a hand for compliments, neigh- 
bour Bartholmae,” he said. “Haven't the faculty 
nor the habit of talking that you have. I’m only a 
plain farmer, and you've been a lawyer all your life. 
But if I didu’t think well of you and of your son, and 
didn’t think he’d make my Gracie happy, why, l’d 
not give her to him. Here, Barney—Barney, | say, 
bring iu a pitcher of cider, aud something else. Well, 
well, mother, you'll sec to it, will you? Heaven 
bless her! this makes her think of old times, you 
see, and she’s glad to get away to cry a bit.” 

Then the two men waited, leaning over the table 
strewn with papers, ink, pens, and sealing-wax, and 
handling the compacts they had signed and sealed as 
though they loved them. 

“There was none of this work when I married 
Betsy,” said the farmer. “I had very little. Vu 
saved that myself. As for Betsy, why, she had 
nothing. We're not ashamed of it, neighbour. She 
was the prettiest girl 1 ever saw. Grace is nothing 
like so lovely. Her cheeks are not so red, nor her 
smile so‘vonny. And as for good, sometimes I think 
I’ve got the only good woman in the world.” 

“Maybe you have,” said the lawyer, looking down. 
“ He had memories of which the farmer knew nothing. 
His wife, the mother of his only boy, had left him 
years before, leaving her baby in the cradle; and 
all he ever knew was, that a younger anda hand- 
somer face had won her fancy. His faith in women 
was not very great. Men generally judge all women 
by the very worst one they ever happened to know. 
He looked down, trifling with the many seals upon 
his watch chain, his cheeks flushing red above his 
white moustache with the painful memories which 
had stalked ghost-like out of the past. 

Farmer Garrick, quite unconscious of all this—ah, 
how little we know of the hearts of those into whose 
eyes we look, whose very hands we touch !—Farmer 
Garrick went on riding his hobby, as was his wont 
when he had once mounted it. 

* Yes, I began on nothing, ncigubour Bartholmae, 
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and now I'm wprth a cool half million. This farm 
can’t be beat, thongh I say it; and I lay all that 
luck half to Betsy. She put her shoulder to the 
wheel with me. She helpedme. <A belpmeet asthe 
Lord meant a wife to be sho was. When I sew 
folks waiting to be married until they are rich, 1 
think what fools they are, to be sure. Like my 
oxen out there, there’s more power in a team than 
in a single one. A man works better when he’s 
working for wife and babies, and a wite like my 
Betsy. But there she comes, and she won't let me 
praise her before folks. Only I'll tell you this, neigh- 
bour, I never listened in all her courting days for 
her step as I listen now. I never thought her face 
so sweet as I think it now. The touch of her hand 
is dearer now than it ever was; and a wife must be 
a good wife, let me tell you, to make that heaven’s 
truth after five-and-twenty years.” 

“She must,” sighed the lawyer, rather to himself 
than to his neighbour, and he could not look up yet. 
There was truth in womanhood and constancy, and 
it had fallen to this farmer’s share ; but not to his— 
oh, not to his! 

Mrs. Garrick came in at that moment, followed by 
Barney with a tray—Barney, whose Irish eyes twin- 
kled, whose Irish mouth was on the full grin, who 
winked and nodded all round with an air of mysteri- 
ous copartnership in the family affairs, and who de- 
posited his burden on the table with a flourish. He 
was an odd creature, this Barney, blundering and 
comic, sympathetic and affectionate, yet with what 
he called a “divil of a temper,” and an unconscious 
aptitude for plunging everyone who kad anything tu 
do with him into unexpected scrapes. As for himself, 
his life was one long scrape and blunder. On this 
occasion, however, he neither overset the tray nor 
trod on anyone's toes, and appeared and retired with- 
out accident. 

Mrs. Garrick, greatly relieved thereby, allowed 
her lips to soften into a merry smile, which brought 
out the lurking dimples in her plump cheeks, and be- 
took herself to her duties of hostess forthwith. 

“We ought to call the children,” said Mrs. Gar- 
rick. 

“ Nay, nay,” said Mr. Bartholmae. “ Let them stay 
under the trees on this betrothal night of theirs. They 
may never be so happy again.” 

* I thought so when I asked a pretty girl to be my 
said William Garrick; “but even 


” 


wife long ago,” 
happier times came to us—eh, wife? 

‘he little woman put her hand upon her husband's 
shoulder. The lawyer turned away. He looked at 
the moonlight stealing through the stillopen window, 
at the mystic shadows of the trees without. He lis- 
tened to the far-off cry of some night-bird flitting 
among the branches. He leaned against the small- 
paned sash, fastened by an old-fashioned button, and 
his hand crept over his heart, beating too fast and 
furious for such an old one. His own windows were 
of costly plate glass, but who watched from them for 
his coming? Within his elegant rooms were rare 
pictures, books, music, but no woman ever sang to 
him—no woman ever listened while he read to her. 
Servants served him, and well, but the heart of home, 
the wifo, was not there. He had never actually had 
a wife. That darling beauty who, with all her charms, 
had no true Womanhood in her soul, had been that to 
him which might satisfy a Turk in the beauty of his 
harem, but not a pure and loving wife. 

A while he let the sorrow of his soul keep posses- 
sionof him. Then he returned to the table. 

“Come, neighbour,” he said; “let us drink a 


ve it: 





The betrothed pair—may 


as happy as they are to-night.’” 


toast; lett 
ot 
they always be 





Amen,” said the farmer. And the toast was drank. 

Just then light steps and clear young vuices were 

heard without. The parents’ eyes were turned to- 
wa 3 the door, and they ent red-— Grace Garric} 





Ado!pl Bartholmae. It was years since his Fr 

a ws had left their native land, butthe French 
names clung to the family still. Much of the French 
look too; the dark complexion, the low stature, the 


airy grace, the politeness which seems iuvuluntary, 
neve) forced. 

Hie advanced at once to Mrs. Garrick and took her 
hand. He pressed it softly. 


You are loc king so well t night,” he id, “so 





charmiugly. You are rid of your cold I thiuk.” 
And then they talked in cosy, pleasant fashion, 
for Mrs, Garrick loved Adolph as though he had been 
her own soa. 
She touched his crisp curls with her plump hand 
once or twice as he sat on the low stool at her feet. 


She thought to herself how good a contrast he was 
for her pretty Grace, who was fair as lily, tall 
and slender, and delicate. A broad breast this to lean 
upon, stout arms to shelter her from life’s storms, and 
then both were so well endowed by fortune. The 
cares of poverty could never approach them. Why 
should noi they he happy? Happy as mortals could 
be. W ui) noi? 









So the evening passed away. They talked, thoy 
jested, they langhed. Grace sang a little love song 
to an old Scotch tune, one of those the fairies must 
have made dangsyne, in their rings amidst the heather : 
and Adolph looked at her the while, doubtless, so 
the mother thought, thinking of her beauty. When 
it was time to part the old folks good-naturedly 
sauntered down the path together, leaving the girl 
and her lover to follow. Grace, shy and blushing, 
hardly looked up into Adolph’s face as they walked 
on. It was well she did not, such a cloud had crept 
over it—such a deep furrow lay between the eyes— 
such a strange expression in the eyes themselves for 
those of a lover. 

She was too quietly happy to desire to talk. He 
did not speak. Under a great elm he paused and 
took her hand. 

“Good night,” he said. 

“Good night, Adolph,” she whispered. 

Then he bent over and kissed her. His lips were 
icy cold, though it was midsummer. 

* Adolph !” she cried, in the sudden terror of her 
woman's heart ; “ you are not well.” 

He tried to laugh. 

“Perhaps not quite,” he said ; “ but why?” 

“Your lips are cold and your hands,” she said. 
“They tremble too. Ah, Adolph, and you look 
strangely too.” 

* Are you quite calm to night ?” he asked. 

“T never felt so calm, so happy,” she said. 

“Then to be calm is to be happy, with you ?” said 
Adolph. 

She smiled upon him, and said “ Of cuurse.” 

He sighed—a sigh with something of relief in it 
—but he turned his face away from her quiet eyes. 

They stood quiet still for a while, then he sud- 
denly clasped both little hands. 

“ Grace, my sweet, good girl,” he said, “ purest of 
the pure, may this calm happiness of yours reimain 
for ever. Oh, Heaven, if I could only be sure grief 
or pain would nevercome near you! If I could only 
be sure of that.” 

He trembled violently as he spoke. His face 
paled; even in the moonlight she could see it. He 
did not touch her lips again, but he caught her 
hands and showered kisses on them. ‘They seemed, 
though she did not know it, penitentie’ kisses, and 
his prayer was not only that of an anxious and 
adoring lover. 

“Tle is so fond of me,” thought the girl.’ “Men 
have stronger feelirgs than we. Ah, how I love 
lim!” But she only -miled softly up into his eyes, 
and repressed, as was her wont, the warmer feelings 
that throbbed within her bosom—feelings that, to 
her Puritan way of thinking, seemed almost wrong, 
at least unmaidenly, 

“ Adolph,” cried a voice at the gate. “Ah, how 
these lovers forget hours! They try the patience of 
dull old folks like me. Adolph, my boy.” 

“Then good-bye again, Grace,” said Adolph; but 
he did not kiss her this time, not even her hands, and 
hurried away, leaving her under the elm-tree watch- 
ing him. 

She liked to watch him. His gay, springy step, 
the toss of his curled head, the beautiful outline of 
his rounded figure, charmed her beyond expression. 
She had never said to anyone, “ He is beautiful,” but 
his beauty ‘tilled her very heart. 

Now a thought stole through her mind that made 
her blush, and smile, and catch her breath with a 
little shiver; and she turned away and hurried into 
the house, and to her own room, desiring nothing so 
much as to be quite alone on this betrothed night of 
hers. 

She shut the door and sat down upon the floor be- 
side the window, with her head upon the sill. The 
moon was just above the horizon. It seemed to smile 
at her. 

“Tthink I shall be very happy,” she said to her- 
self. “He is so good, so haudsome, so fond of 
me. We will love each other as my father and 
mother have loved ali their lives. Dear, dear, dear, 
Adolph.” 

Then she just sat and watched the moon, hardly 
thinking at all, drifting duwn a sea of happiness 
that had no ripple. Some time after, when all the 
house was still, she undressed herself, and, having 
said her prayers, with a special clause in them for 
Adolph, laid her head upon her pillow and slept the 
sweet sleep of maiden hope and innocence. 

And Adolph? Ah, there was no sleep for him 
that night. He kept vigil through all its lingering 
hours, and saw the moon setand the gray dawn creep 
up the sky, and golden daybreak come at last, and 
wondered if beneath the summer sky dwelt one so 
wretched as himself. 





CHAPTER If. 


WHILE on this lovely summer morning, Grace, fol- 
lowing her mother into the sweet dairy, took lessons 





in housewifely duties, thinking all the while of the 
time when she would prove herself a good mistress 
in her husband’s house, Adolph had mounted his horse, 
and ridden cityward. 

He did not heed the pleasant scenes through which 
he passed. He scarcely saw the road itself. The 
river might have been turbid and yellow instead of 
clear and blue; the foliage on its banks dusty and 
burnt, instead of fresh and green with summer 
showers ; the villas and fine country-seats so many 
battered shanties, for all hiscare for them. He only 
desired to pass them by and reach his destination 
He accomplished his desire at last, and was at the 
door of a pretty hotel and had tossed his reins to a 
boy and hurried into the broad hall. A waiter stand- 
ing there bowed; with the bow of recognition a 
pleased look on his face too, brought there by me- 
movies of loose coin freely lavished by this guest. 

The waiter was a Frenchman; indeed, it was a 
French hotel, as completely as though its foundations 
had rested on Parisian soil. 

Adolph spoke in the language which all the Bar- 
tholmaes used as freely as their native tongue. 

** Madame is at home ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“ And in her own apartment ?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

Adolph hurried up the stairs. Ata door on the 
first landing he paused. Within he caught the trill 
of a little French nursery song. He tapped at tlie 
door. 

“ Come in,” cried a voice. 

He opened it. A little rapturous scream followed, 
and the most beautiful and petite of Frenchwomea 
flung herself into his arms. 

She was not eighteen. She was a brunette, and 
sparkling. . She had, with a girl’s grace and light- 
ness, 2 matron’s fullness of contour; and that she 
was a matron the screams and crows of the child iu 
the dainty cradle testified. 

‘‘ Mamma, mamma,” cried the baby, “ mamma.” 

Then the little woman cauglit the baby up. 

“See, papa,” she cried. “No, thou shalt not go 
to sleep, ma petite—not stupidly to sleep, when papa 
is here. Oh, how long you have been absent! | 
died of ennui. Yes, Idied—only your coming brought 
me to life again. I could notread; I could not sew; 
I could not sing, except to baby. I said he has for- 
gotten all about me, and I wept. Yes, I cried my 
heart out. But you had not forgotten, for you are 
here. I meant to be cold, to let you see I also could 
forget; but—but I cannot act. I love you too well. 
Something important has kept you away. Is it not 
80, dearest ?” 

“Tf I could have come to you, I would,” said 
Adolph ; “ you know that, little wife. And if you 
had guessed how wretched i have been, you would 
not have thought of being cruel to me. Oh, Manette, 
I am so unhappy !” 

She clasped her arms about him. 

“Unhappy!” she said. “ Oh, why ?” 

“The same old story,” he whispered; but it is 
coming to an end—it is coming to anyend. I am 
such a coward, and such a fool, my darling.” 

“ Only you should say that to me,” said Manette. 
“ But, tell me. Oh, I have been jealous of that girl, 
Ihave. ‘Then you have told them at last how you 
hate her. You ’ 

“TI have no reason to hate poor Grace,” said 
Adolph. “It is my fault, not hers; but I have not 
told them anything yet, Manette. There lies my 
trouble. Oh, Iam such a coward! And I shall do 
so much harm in every way—to Grace, to you, to my 
father, to myself.” 

“ Harm to me!” cried Manette. 
to me?” 

Adolph hid his face on her shoulder, as she sat 
upon his knee. 

* You know what poverty is, ma petite?” he asked 
or asserted. 

“ Know—none better!” cried the wife. ‘ See you, 
it was all poverty with me until I married you—po- 
verty from the time when I danced to the scraping of 
grandpapa’s fiddle, and afterwards held his cap for tho 
pennies—oh, so few—that came to us in the streets of 
Paris, to the day when monsieur the manager engaged 
me. ‘Then, to be sure, I danced on the stage in fine 
clothes, but it was poverty still—poverty, poverty. 
Many a time when I have been queen of the fairies 
behind the footlights I have gone home half-hungry. 
And, oh! my wardrobe, how I patched and mended! 
1 often wonder can this be I, with all I need, all J 
even wish for, with my husband, my baby, my 
beautiful home! And you have given all this to ie, 
Adolph.” 

He drew her closer to him. 

“ And if I should take them all away?” 

She smiled into his eyes, and shook her head 
coquettishly. 

“Tam in earnest,” said Adolph “I may become 
a poor man. I may be unable to give you these 
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peautiful things, at least for a while. Will you hate 


me? P y 
‘I think you say this to try me,” she said; “ but I 
will answer in very earnest. If poverty should come 
to us you will be only dearer to me because you will 
have suffered. I will help you all I can. I will work 
for you. I will even return to the stage and dance 
as 1 did——” 
“ Hush!” cried Adolph. “Never that, never that, 
my darling, while I can find the coarsest labour that 
will gain you bread. Ob, Manette, if I had beema 
poor man’s son, I should have been far richer than I 
am now. I have had no trade, no profession given 
me. Iam unable, at five.and twenty, to say by what 
means I will drive the wolf from, the door, if the 
worst comes to the worst. And it is coming fast, 
Manette. Listen, sweetest, best, most beautiful, I 
will tell you all my story. You shall know what a 
coward lam, what an idiot—how I have gone on 
waiting for chance to free me, until I am involved in 
meshes which will strangle mein the breaking. Al- 
ready you know something. You shall know all— 
yes, all, Manette, every word. 

“My father is a lawyer. Also a great landholder. 
Iie inherited money from his parents, [ believe. 
There were estates in France which he sold. I know 
not what. The end of it is, that with his profession, 
his inheritance, and his good luck, he has become one 
of the wealthiest men in England.” 

‘““ Where our farm lies, lie also the acres of William 
Garrick, a good old farmer, who is also very wealthy. 
In my childhood I had no mother, my darling.” 

“ Poor little one!” she sighed, caressing him, —_- 

“In my chi Mrs. Garrick was.v: to 
me. I love her dearly for it, though she: wilfnot be- 
lieve that I have aay gratitude in my heart-when the 
truth comes out. She-didall she could to make me 
a good boy; she gave.me- toys, and baked:cakes for 
me; she took me to church with little. Grace, one 
holding either hand. Through the pleasant week- 
days, until I went to boarding-school, I played with, 
Grace, a little lily of a child, fair and sweet. I used 
to kiss her and call her my ‘ little wife.’ Manette, 


love ?” 

Adolph’s wife nestled closer to him and hid her 
face upon his shoulder. She forgot even the baby in 
the cradle. A little touch of jealousy brought a tiny 
line between her straight, black eyebrows, that seemed 
like the promise of a frown. 

“ Little one,” whispered Adolph. 

“T am listening,” she said, “only you call her a 
lily too often.” 

“Yes,” said Adolph. “But in the garden one 
passes the lily with, ‘Ah, how beautiful!’ but when 
one meets the rose, one must gather it; nothing else 
suffices. She is a lily, darling, but you are ‘queen 
rose of the rose-bud garden of girls.’ Yes. I went 
away—I went to school, to college; after, to travel 
ou the continent. When I returned Grace was a 
woman. She wasvery lovely, very good. I had yet 
seen no one I liked better than herself. When my 
father said, “Adolph, when you give me a daughter- 
in-law I hope it will be Grace Garrick,’ I said, ‘I 
think it will be, father.’ So you see, I committed my- 
self; I bowed my neck to the yoke, fancyiug it to be 
made of flowers. It has proved itself of iron. The 
thing was understood in the family. Grace liked me 
wellenough. Bah! she is too good to love. I do 
not trouble myself about that. We were very happy 
in brother and sisterly fashion. I might have married 
her and been content, but I came to London one 
winter and saw you. At first I only thought of your 
beauty ; but I went behind the scenes and saw you 
there, pure when so many were impure, good amidst 
all temptations. I knew of your toil and struggles. 
I pitied you, I admired you, I loved you. I forgot 
To free you from such a life was my desire 
—to claim you for my own, my fondest hope. I 
sought your hand; you gave it to me and we were 
married. I forgot Grace Garrick completely. 

“At last I went home to see my father. This was 
his salutation : 

“* Adolph, I do not wonder that you could leave a 
stupid old father so long alone, but how have you 
lived without a glimpse of your lady-love? A cold 
lover you are. My blood was warmer at your age.’ 

“Then I should have spoken; might have said: 
‘Tam not Grace Garrick’s lover; might have con- 
fessed all. I had not courage. To-night, I thought, 
I will tell my father, and went to visit Grace. No, 
I did not make love to her. We have always kissed 
at parting since we were babies ; there our love mak- 
iug begins and ends. But I spent the evening with 
Grace and her family, and then I said, ‘I will tell my 
father to-morrow.’ ‘I have never told him yet. His 
allowance to me is very liberal, else I could not de- 
ceive him as I do. Sometimes he says to me, ‘Adolph, 
I think you are a little extravagant. You must be 
more prudent when you are a married man ;’ but he 
gives me my own way. Meanwhile, things have 


all else. 


| will forgive us, Iwilk tell 
it was but child’s play. What do babies. know-of | 





gone on more rapidly than I thought they could ; for 
I, you may be sure, have not hastened them. Manette, 
the worst is to be told. Yesterday they actually 
pledged us to each other; they, the two fathers, drew 
up certain agreements concerning our possessions. 
“Grace is an only child,asIam. And the day for 
our wedding is set, and still, still, I have not told 
them. Oh! Manette, I deserve this. Yes, I deserve 
that look from you. Yetitis for your sake that I 
have kept silence. My father will be too justly in- 
dignant with me to forgive me. He will cut me off; 
refuse my allowance, blot my name from his will, 
cast me on my own regeurces, and fora while, at, 
least, you must suffer. Heaven knows to what,poer 
lodging I must take you, how wretched may beyour, 
fare. I wait, hoping, for,semething to intervene. 


which may palliate myj,offence,in my father’s, ayes, 
and all the while I know.that, nothing of the. kind 
can happen, that there.cap only,one end to all this. 
Then there. is Grage, a, good. and beautiful. young. 
lady, for whom J havea great.regard; yet I offer 
her an irreparable insult; perhaps. I bitterly, wound 
her, gentle heart, for in her.owa,calm way she loves, 
me. 


“ Her father has been my. kind, good friend; her 
mother almost.my mother; and I-—I dare to trifle 
with their ter’s. affections, and make, her-the 
talk and wonder of the village gossips. I have, to 
her belief, courted Grace for three long years, I 
have permitted the day of our wedding to, be. fixed, 
I appear—yes;Iiam a scoundrel of the first water. 
Yet I do it allbecause I cannot-bear to plunge, you 
into poverty Qh, Manette, do not hate me, Ihate 
m: ” 


“T never-couldhate you!’ cried Manette; “ buty 
ob, Adolph, betten.anything than this. Proclaim me 
your wife; tells your father.the truth; and let us, 
rather beg. ougy bread together than—than—Oh! 
Adolph, I capnotibear to thinkithat they even believe 
that you will be,agother woman's husband. Go—go 
and tell them, Boverty! what is poverty? we have 
love; and youfifagher is a dman-—no. tyrant ; he 

Prim, it-was-all my fault. 
I will show. him our beautiful boy. Qh! Adolph, 
let me go to him; let me tell him!” 

And Manette wept upon her husband’s shoulder. 
Great tears were in his brown eyes also. That 
cowardly heart of his was yet warm. 

“My little darling,” he said, “you do not quite 
know my father. Of all things he will find it the 
most difficult to forgive me for having married— 
forgive me for saying it—for having married the 
sweetest little dancer in the world. Could I say, 
‘she is this or that rich or great man’s daughter,’ it 
would be easier ; but—a dancer! There, Mignionette 
—yon have it now.” 

“ He is proud, then,” said Manette. 

“Tn one way very.” 

“ Need we tell him?” 

“We could not hide it,” said Adolph. “It would 
be of no avail to attempt to do so. Besides; I will 
have done with deception. The burden of a lie is 
very great, acted or spoken. Henceforth, when once 
the truth is out, I will keep to it. No, sweet, it must 
come—the anger, the penalty, the anxious hours of 
toil and poverty. Only love me through it all. 
Love me, wicked as I have been, for I love you, my 
wife, with all my soul. I would die for you, Manette 
—for you and for our child. 

“ Live for us,” sobbed Manette. ‘Do not speak of 
dying. We will be happy, very happy, you and I. 
But go—go quickly, and tell Grace that you do not 
love her. Go—she thinks it now—she—and I am 
your wife.” 

“Poor Grace,” sighed Adolph. “Ah, you cannot 
be angry with her, Manette. She isinnocent, and I 
have wronged her deeply.” 

Manette shook her head. 

“ Yes, it is wrong, I know,” she said; “ very wrong 
of course ; but I hate her just alittle. After a while 
I will pity her; but not now, not now. I cannot. 
Go, tell her ‘I have a wife; I love her. I never 
loved you.’ Go.” She pushed him toward the door 
still repeating. ‘Go, go, go.” 

“But I have had no lunch, Manette, andI have not 
kissed baby. I will go, but not yet.” 

“No, not yet,” she said. “ I did not mean that.” 

Then she made him sit down in the great easy- 
chair, and gave him tho baby to hold, kissed him, 
and rang the bell for lunch. 

Afterwards they were as merry over it, in their 
own light-hearted fashion, as though no trouble could 
approach them. 

Oh, happy, happy hours, they glided away so fast! 
And evening drew on, and there was dinner; so ho 
must not go before that, And aftewards, in the twi- 
light, sho sang to him—sang those sweet, meaning- 
less French songs that took all their meaning from 
her lips and eyes, and the sweetness of her voice; 
and then it was night. 

There was some celebrated guest at the hotel that 





night, and in the night admirers came to serenade 
him. The music was exquisite, dreamy, love-laden, 
sad with the sadness that is only a deepest depth of 
joy, and in the silences. of midnight they listened to 
it. 


“It says all that my heart feels, that I have no 
words for,” whispered Manette. 
“It is my soul talking to you, Manette,” said 


ph. 

And they thought only of the music and their own 
love; they forgot all else. 

Meanwhile, far away, Grace Garrick sat at her 
little window—the small-paned window on the 
second-floor, whence she could see the handsome 
house of old Bartholmae over his garden gate—and 
watched the moon and stars. Her heart was full oy 
Sweet dreams, and gentle hopes of the future. She 
was not altogether sorry that she saw so little of 
Adolph. Just now something made her shy of him. 
After a while she would dare to let him see how well 
she loved him, not now. It was her chief pleasure 
at this time to sit and think of him, To the right 
hand, looking through the trees, she could discover 
the pretty cottage ornee which her father had had 
built for them, with its garden so tastefully laid out, 
so full of all rare flowers. 

It was not furnished yet; that was to be the task 
of the coming week. They would be close together, 
her parents and herself—that was so happy. And 
yet, their own home seemed to have a charm about 
it. Special comforts and conveniences for Adolph 
ran in her mind as she thought of the furnishing. 
She was to have servants, but she would prove her- 
self a housewife nevertheless. Oh! a thousand 
things she would do. Some. day she would be busier. 
Some day—— 

Grace suddenly canght the white curtain in her 
hands, and wrapped her head and face quite up in it. 
She was ashamed that the night should see her, and 
the quiet stars, for the thought had been in her mind 
—ah, what a pure, natural, innocent thought, after 
all—that some day the children of Adolph should 
call her “ mother.” 

Oh, Grace! Grace Garrick! at this instant the man 
of whom you dream pillows upon his bosom the 
cheeks of the woman who has been his wife for two 
long years—thinks of her only, loves her only—for- 
gets you save in some faint shudder of remorse, as 
though you were not. 

You shall blush other blushes than these sweet 
ones, remembering your maiden thoughts, ere many 
nights are numbered, poor Grace Garrick. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


BARNEY was very busy in the long dining-room at 
the Garricks’ farm-house, polishing the old mahogany 
furniture with waxed cloths and “elbow grease.” 
While he polished he sung, or hummed rather, snatches 
of the ballads that had been his delight as a boy in 
“ould Ireland.” In other portions of the house the 
women servants were busy, but he had this room to 
himself. 

If Barney had a weakness, it was a love of cider. 
On the sideboard in a recess, stood a pitcher of this 
beverage, the oldest and strongest in the cellar, 
which he had drawn for his own particular refresh- 
ment. Every now and then he crossed the room, 
and lifting the pitcher to his lips, took a great draught 
—no other word expresses it—and returned to his 
labour. 

Meanwhile, without the window some one stood 
watching him—a coarse man, with eyes that had a 
furtive, unreliable look in them—eyes that would 
not meet your own, as you would guess, for any con- 
sideration—a man with a face at once mean and 
brutal, strongly built, but with a heavy, slow, un- 
wieldly way of moving, as though he were more 
in the habit of slouching about than working for his 
living. He wore a jacket, patched trousers, a red 
shirt, a battered cap, and carried over his shoulder a 
walking-stick, from which suspended a bundle tied 
up in a red pocket handkerchief. 

We say he watched Barney but this was, after 
all, not just what he was doing. He seemed only to 
make sure that Barney did not watch him as he took 
a mental inventory of every article of furniture in 
the room; of every closet, drawer, and shelf; of 
the glass set out upon the sideboard ; of the little 
reticule upon a chair—of everything, to the very kit- 
ten playing on the hearth-rug. 

After a while, seemingly contented with his sur- 
vey, he coughed aloud, and with his fingers rapped 
upon the window frame. Barney looked up. 

“Who's that ?” he cried; ‘an’ what are ye afther 
wanting there ?” 

“Nothing but a civil word. 
sharp about it. I don’t come a-begging,” 
man. 

“ An’ if ye did, who toold ye ye'dhavegone away 
empty-handed from the like of us?” said Barney. 


You needn’t be so 
said the 
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“We're not that kind, 
jest the start made me, that I know iv. What is it 
ye are wantin’ thin? Ican be as civil as the next 
man, I’m thinkin’ !” 

*Only the way to the ‘ Labourers’ Rest, 
man. 

“The lit of a tavern for working men,” said Bar- 
ney. “Well, jest take the road to yer right and 
kape it till ye see the sigu. You're looking for work 
belike ?” 

* Many a poor man is doing the same, then,” said 
the stranger. 

“'Thrue for ye,” said Barney. ‘Come now, take 
a glass iv cider, and set down and discoorse a bit. 
There’s only us in the house; the gentlefolksare all 
away. Set down, set down.” 

Tie traveller, nothing loth, complied, and Barney 
filled a glass with cider, and handed it to him. 


” 


said the 


“I'm not doing it on the sly,” he said. “ The 
masther is as free wid the the sthuff as wather. 


Au’ I wasn’t sharper than 
| 





It's our own make, from our own apples, and it’s 
good enough whin there’s no whisky, and that | 
there isn’t in this house. It’s agin the masther’s | 
principles.” 

“Thauk you kindly,” said the stranger. “ This | 
is better than strong drink, for honest men like us.” | 

“Thrue for ye,” said Barney. “ Bedad it is. | 
Not but what 1 like a sup at times, and I’m thinking 
there'll be may be, af not that, wine or the like aven 
here, the day of the wedding. It's fitting there 
should, such a wedding as that'll be.” 

“ Who is to be married? you yourself ?” asked the 
man. 

“None o’ your joking,” said Barney. “Sure it’s 
ovr young lady. She's to step off in a week's time; 
that’s what makes us all so busy. The purtiest 
crayther iver ye saw, she is; an’ the only child we 
have. We've rared her dacent. The iddication she 
has would surprise ye, and more betoken, there's 
nothing under the sun she can’t do iv a dimistic na- 
ture. Well rared she is; we've bronght her up da- 
cent, the masther an’ musses an’ me.” 

“ And handsome, too, you say,” said the traveller. 

“Handsome! But ye've niver seen her. She’s a 
pictur; as white as snow is her skin, and she’s as 
graceful as the willow yonder. Whin she dances 
her feet is pat to the music as though they made it; 
and whin she smiles, ye’d think the day was break- 
in’ over the mountains yonder, af it was the darkest 
night ye iver saw. Och, but she is a beauty, an’ I’ve 
seen her grow into it, wid these ould eyes, froma 
bit babby in long clothes. An’ as for gooduess, af 
the angels is only like her, heaven will be a pleasant 
place.” 





[THE PARTING OF THE BETROTHED. ] 


“She ought to make a good match,” said the 
stranger; “if she’s such a piece of perfection as all 
that.” F 

“She will,” said Barney. “Isn’t it Squire Bar- 
tholmae’s only son that gets her; and isn’t he as 
rich and as handsome and as well rared as she, barrin’ 
there’s nobody like her in this wide wurreld.’’ 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said the stranger; ‘very 
glad. Here’s their healths.” 

“A drop more to drink it in, honest man,” said 
Barney. “ Now I like to mate with one like you 
that takes an intherest ina body. The minute I 
set eyes on you I said to myself, there’s a man afther 
me own heart. Guod luck to ye.” 

“ And so the squire is better off than your master? ” 
said the stranzer. 

“Who said that?” cried Barney. “No, no; the 
squire spends his money faster, but my master can 
measure purses with him, I’m thinkin” 

“Tt’s not a very great show he makes for it, then,” 
said the stranger. “I don't see a bit of silver, or 
the like about.” 

“* Would we set it out on the porch for ivery thramp 
to pick up? ” cried Barney. 
belonging to us, Louest man, I can tell you.” 

‘Ohl, there is, is there?” said the man doubt- 
fully. 

“Sure there is,” cried Barney, “a plenty—big 
pitchers, avd turreens, an’ taypots, an’ spoons, an’ 
forks, only we kape ‘em in the bank most time since 
the house was broke irto a year ago. The villains 
got nothing, but they weré in the house. So 
we use chauey an’ bits iv plated things, an’ locks 
the silver up in the Bank wid the money since thin. 
But it’s to be took out for the weddin; the misthress 
insists on that, an’ we let her have her own way 
in this house.” 

“ Well, the wedding deserves the silver,” said the 
man. “ But you'll keep it here after.” 

“ Not we,” said Barney. “It’s to be brought down 
the day before. The masther and I will go witha 
hamper in the wagon for it, an’ thin I'll have the 
polishin’ iv it, an’ thin we'll sthore it safe in the big 
panthry yonder. Look ye, every shelf will be full; 
solid silver too; things that glitter till they make 
yer eyes wink. A thray for the taycups even, wid 
roses round the edge, and the name of the missus in 
the midst. Och, an’ the thing for the pepper an’ 
mustherd—the castor, ye know—an’ the cider 
pitcher, an’ all the rest, an’ forks an’ spoons by the 
dozen.” 

The stranger's eyes sparkled. 


“A burglar would 
have a good haul,” he said. 


““And thin he’d be well hauled himself.” said Bar- | 


. ! 
“ There's silver enough 


ney. “There'll be the biggest and maddest baste of 
a dog here that night that iver ye hard howl. He'd 
; make no more of a thafe than a squirrel does iv a 
| chestnut. An’ there’s meself, wid a pist®l under me 
| pillow, ready to use it ef I hear the dog. The silver'll 
be safe enough the weddin’ night, an’ afther that 
, back it goes tothe bank. It’s part of what we'll lave 
to our young lady, is the rason we’re so careful of it, 
honest man.” 
“T see,” said the man, “and for the matter of 
that, where would a burglar enter? It’s a safe house 
enough, well barred and bolted.” 
“It is that,” said Barney; “though once in, 
barrin’ the dog made a noise, you'd not hear a word 
| upstairs nor a step. The walls and partitions are so 
thick, ye see,and the stairs back iv the entry yonder. 
It’s well to be careful.” 
| “Yes, yes,” saidtheman. ‘ Well I must be going. 
| Good luck to you, and to the young lady. She can't 
, have too much silver to please me.” 

* Auother dhrop to drink that same in,” said Bar- 
ney; “an’ good Inck to you, honest man, an’ spady 
work. Ye mind the way to the‘ Rest.’” 

“Yes, thank you,” said the man. 

“ An’ I wish you were to be at the weddin’,” said 
| Barney. “A merry time we'll have—a merry time, 
}an’ a good one. Mebbe ye might drop in, and 1d 
give ye a peep at the bride.” 

“Tf I'm about that evening I shall be sure to drop 
in,” said the man, with au odd twinkle in his eyes— 
those furtive eyes that had never once met Barney's. 

“ Well, good-bye.” 

; He shouldered his little bundle again, and with a 
- nod turned away from the door, taking the road to 
the ‘ Traveller's Rest’ until he was out of Barney's 
; sight. and then suddenly turning in quite another 
| direction. 
His face, too, took on an expression of suppressed 
, triumph. He laughed once or twice to himself, as 
| though at some very excellent jest, and smacked his 
lips as though the taste of the ciaer lingered upon 
’ them still. 
Meanwhile Barney went back to his table-rubbing. 
He rubbed with a will, singing once more as he 
| rubbed, until the clock, striking twelve, startled him. 
“Dinner-time,” he said, “ and me not half through. 
| Well, well, the misthress won't be home for hours, 
‘ and I lost me time a plisant way. There's nothing I 
like betther than @ chat wid a friend; and wheu I 
| mate an honest man like that I make a friend of him 
; at wunst. An honest, dacent man he was,” continued 
Barney, “an’ here’s hopin’ we may mate again, and 
frequent.” 


” 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

“For this promise I would willingly be imprisoned 
lalf my life, evenin a madhonse,” exclaimed Leonto, 
in a joyous tone. 

“Come, we are wasting time,” growled Harlin, 
as the count made an imperious gestnre, 

“You speak well for yourself, ruffian, for you have 
not many hours to live,” said Leonto, fiercely, as 
the rascal grasped his arm. 

“Perhaps not. Move on.” 

Leonto was led away, and only Count Rocco and 
his secretary remained with Zaretta. 

She did not order the count to withdraw, for he 
was the father of Leonto; but her beautiful face 
expressed both dislike and contempt for Gavetto 
whom she considered as the author of this perse- 
cution. 

Gavetto, well aware of her belief, cast his eyes 
upon the carpet, and assumed an air of profound 
humiliation. 

“For what are you honouring my apartment 
with your presence, gentlemes ?” demanded Za- 
retta, with the haughty sarcasm of an insulted 
princess, 

“Will you grant me a short interview, young 
lady?” asked Count Rocco, in a tone of genuine 
respect, 

“Grant? Sir, you have forced your presence upon 

“For which I ask pardon, lady.” 

Gavetto raised his eyes in wonder, for he heard 
the haughty Prince of Algarlo askiug pardon of an 
opera-girl! 

“TI pardon the insult to myself, because you-are 
the father of Leonto, but I cannot pardon the out- 
rage upon him. ‘There is no necessity for further 
Pe ern between us,” replied Zaretta, pointing to 
the door. 

“One moment, lady. I have been acting under 
the belief that you were a designing adventures; 
that you were enticing my son into a marriage far 
below his rank. Rut [ have just heard you say to 
my son that you would no longer refuse to be his 
wife. Why have you hitherto refused ?” 

“Because he was noble and wealthy. Because I 
Was poor and nameless.” 

“And are not so now ?” 

“If Iam, I consider your acts here, sir, as a 
full cancellation of all my objections of pride and 
buaociple. But you have heard all that passed. y 





[A VISIT FROM MAD JACK. ] 


“Yes, That you are, perhaps a countess, the 
danghter of my brother-in-law, Ferdinand, Duke 
D'Ossiri, and of his wife Isabella, the sister of my 
late wife,” interrupted the count, with great anima- 
tion. “Prove to me a shadow of aclaim, and I 
will restore Leonto to your anns,” 

“That is a rash promise for my lord,” thought 
Gavetto; “but it is like him. The beauty of this 
stranger has already turned his head, turned him from 
his pride of rank. Well, she is indeed a miracle of 
loveliness, and the image of my master’s beloved wife. 
Who is she?” 

“*T am powerless to furnish proof, at this moment,” 
replied Zuaretta, in a tone of grief. “She upon whom 
I depended, and who but this morning tuld me of my 
origin, is doubtless in the hands of that doctor to 
whose fiendish hands you have confided your only 
son ” 

“ Tell me all that has passed this day,” interrupted 
the count, whose appearance was that of a man power- 
fully interested. 

“Tell all, without reservation, and I will be your 
friend.” 

“ Gavetto,” he whispered to the secretary ; I may be 
wrong, but as I live I believe this girl to be my lost 
daughter, the child of my beloved wife.” 

“But the strong proof that the villain Pedro 
Diaz drowned the infaut princess immediately after 
he had stolen her, my lord,” replicd Gavetto. 
“For years your grace has believed the princess 
dead——” 

“True, Gavetto, but do you not see my wife in 
every feature of this beautiful girl? In every ges- 
ture? in her voice? Great Heaven, Gavetto, is it 
possible that I have barely prevented Leunto from 
marrying his sister!” 

“Be not too fast in your belief, my lord,” urged 
the cautious secretary. “Do not commit yourself. 
It is true that this lady is the image of the late 
Princess Algarlo, but is she not also the image of the 
sister of my late lady ?” 

“T believe this girl to bemy child; my heart tells 
me this. Let me question her. Mark her replies, 
Gavetto. Decide fur me.” 

“Of what avail will my calm judgment be against 
my lord's hot and hasty impulses?” thought the 
secretary. “Things are taking a strange change. 
We came into this room to scorn the opera- 
girl, and now we are eager to prove her our 
daughter, the princess. Bah! We are all sim- 
pletons.” 

With this Gavetto took a pinch of snuff and pre- 


pared to L:sten. 





Zaretta related all that she remembered of Rosa 
Baetta’s confession, and of her visit to the office 
of James Raymond. ‘The count and his secretary 
listened nttentively, occasionally asked questions 
—that is the count questioned while Gavetto re- 
flected. 

“Well, Ga vetto,” demanded the count, when Za- 
retta had told all. “ What think you? Is Zaretta the 
child of the duke, or is she my daughter ?”” 

“Your daughter?” exclaimed Zaretta. “Great 
Heaven! is there a shade of suspicion that I may be 
the sister of Leonto? Ah, this is a plot to separate 
me for ever from Leonto!” 

“You see,” remarked the count to Gavetto, “I 
was right in restraining Leonto. He, too, would cal} 
us conspirators !”’ 

“On your soul, Count Rocco,” said the unhappy 
Zaretta, “is there any reason, slight or grave, to 
believe that Iam the sister of Leonto?” 

“Tell her, Gavetto ; I cannot. My heart beats too 
fast,” replied the count. 

Zaretta bent forward eagerly, as the grave-faced 
secretary spoke in obedience to his master. She 
saw that no feigned emotion was convulsing his 
features and making tremulous the powerful frame 
of Count Rocco. Was it about to be proved that 
Leonto, whom she loved passionately, and who loved 
her madly, was her brother? 

Her charming face was as white and as motion- 
less as that of a marble statue. Her heart 
seemed to stand still. Her attention was almost 
breathless. 

“Lady,” said Gavetto, in his ealm, grave voice ; 
“some eighteen years ago my lord, Count Rocco, the 
Prince of Algarlo, met with a terrible afiliction. He 
had incurred the deadly hatred of a notorious brigand 
of Italy, one Pedro Diaz. 

“This wretch, taking advantage of the temporary 
absence of count and countess from their palace, near 
Naples, stole, or rather took by force, their infant 
daugliter. 

“The deed was supposed to have been done for 
the purpose of extorting a heavy ransom, and 
great rewards were offered for the restoration 
of the child. All efforts to capture Pedro Diaz 
were futile, though au immense price was set upon 
his head. 

“My lady, the mother of the stolen infant, soon 
sank into a premature grave, unable to endure her 
loss.” 

Here the count groaned aloud, for the words of the 
secretary recalled the bitterness of his sorrows us 
keenly as if but of yesterday. 
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“My lord,” continued Gavetto, “did not despair | “Heaven could not have permitted us to love as we | intruder thrust his horrible head through the aper- 


of regaining his child until he received a letter from 
the‘infamous Portuguese to this effect ‘i 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the count, in a voice deep with 
sadness and rage combined, and interrupting his 
slow-speaking secretary, ‘the words of that letter 
are ever upon my brain— Prince, the brigand greets 
your highness! He seized the child of his enemy— 
not for ransom, but for revenge. All the gold in 
the world cannot restore the dead to life! Searehin 
the lake near your palace, and you will find the ven- 
geance of Pedro Diaz!’” 

The features of Count Rocco became terrific in 
their expression, as he added: 

* | searched the lake, and found the mouldering re+ 
maius of aninfant clad in the garments of my child. 
Then I resigned all hope.” 

“My lord,” continued Gavetto, “ resigned all hope, 
for, though decay had destroyed the features. of the 
child found in the lake, the colourof the: hair; the 
sex, and the garments, declared it to hawe:been. the 
infant princess. Above all evidence was: the well- 
known vindictiveness of the cruel Portuguese. 

“It was not long alter this loss that we heard ‘that 
the Duke D’Ossiri had also lost hisinfant and! only: 
child, and time developed the faet that the infamousy 
Countess Inez de Parma was the- criminal, aided* by 
Rosa Baetta. 

“We have heard your account of yourself, andthe: 
question is, are you the daughterof the duke, orrof 
lis brother-in-law, the prince. Are you the Countess: 
Perdita, or the Countess Beatrice?” 





“No. Am I the» sister of Leonto?” exclaimed’ 
Zaretta. “ That is the question: which poe upon 
my heart. To bea queem or an empress I would: not® 


lose the right to become. his: wifée’” 

Gavetto continued coldly—if — any sympathyr 
his grave features did not'r 

“ Pedro Diazjis a villain vor we any devilishnesss. 


He stole the child of the prineefor revenge. Hey 


stole the child of the duke: from» Inez de: Parma that’ 
he might murder the-child of the prinee, which child, 
according to Rosa: Baettache substituted for the child 
of the duke. If whatRosa Baettasays be true you 
are not the child of the prince, but of the duke——” 

“ And therefore not the sister of Leonto,” joyfully 
exclaimed Zaretta. 

“She would rather be Leonto’s wife than be the 
daughter of an emperor. Well, so my wife loved 
me,’ sighed the count. 

“If,” resumed Gavetto, “Rosa Baetta does not 
speak falsely, the daughter of the prince was brought 
to England by the Countess de Parma; but,” added 
the cautious secretary, raising his lean hand to give 
emphasis to his words,” who shall not say that Rosa 
Baetta was not deceived by Pedro Diaz? Rosa 
Baetta received, she says, a child from Pedro Diaz. 
which she substituted for the infant countess, Pedro 
Diaz may not have given her the infant princess in 
exchange. He may have given hera beggar’s child 
in order to gain possession of the child of the prince. 
He hated both the prince and the duke. He had the 
child of the duke in his power until Rosa Baetta re- 
turned from France after having seen the Countess 
de Parma depart fer England. It is not probable 
that he stole these infants merely for revenge. He 
looked far ahead to the time when both prince and 
duke would forget their loss, when time should have 
blunted their thirst for vengeauce upon him, when 
he could extort immense sums of money for the re- 
storation of the children. I never believed that the 
body found in the lake was that of the stolen prin- 
cess. It was too old % 

“I remember that you said so at the time,” 
marked the count. 

“ Again, Rosa Baetta may have lied,” said Gavetto. 
“There may have been an exchange of infants. Rosa 
Bactta was, by her own confessiou,a very evil woman. 
But in admitting that there was such an exchange, 
it is not probable that Pedro Diaz gave up to Inez de 
Parma the infant princess. Rosa Laetta says that he 
had stolen the infant he substituted to win a larger 
sum of money. Is it not probable that Rosa Baetta, 
having quarrelled with Pedro fled with the infant 
princess to make a bargain for herself, and that her 
courage failed her, and meeting with James Ray- 
mond she conceived the plan of palming Zaretta upon 
the duke as his daugiter ?” 

* All this reasoning is uscless without proofs,” said 
the count, as we will continue to call him. “My 
heart tells me that Zaretta is my daughter sg 

“Mine does not tell me that you are my father,” 
interrupted Zaretta, respectfully. “I do not believe 
Rosa Baetta would lie to me.” 

“Your features, voice, and manners are wonder- 
fully like those of my late lady,” said Gavetto. “ You 
are a stolen child by Rosa Baetta’s confession, her 
paramour Pedro Diaz stole the child of the prince. 

There is not a feature of the duke in your face, you 
are more Italian than Spanish * 
“T am not the sister of Leonto,” 





re- 








cried Zaretta. 





love, were we brother and sister.” 

Gavetto shrugged his shoulders at this remark, 
but the count said: 

“We will immediately confront Rosa Baetta. 
is at the private madhouse of Dr. Harlin.” 

“T am sure that he knows where she is,” replied 
Zaretta. 

“We will go there at once, then. We will force 
him to tell us why he acted as clerk to James Ray- 
mond, and why he has confined Rosa Baetta. It is 
very late, but that does not matter. Will you ac- 
company us, lady ?” 


She 


“To be shut up as a mad woman?” demanded} 


Zaretta. “No, sir. My heart tells me that you are 
not myfather. It tells me to beware of the man who 
camcommit his son to a madhouse for a mere dis- 
obedience of parental tyranny.” 

“She may be your daughter, my lord,” whispered 
the secretary ; “ but she will never love you un- 
less ‘id 

“ Unless what ?” 

“ Unless:it is proved that she is not your daughter, 
and becomes the wife of Lord Leonto.” 

“Come, Gavetto, we will seek Dr. Harlin and Rosa 
Baetta,” said Count Rocco, leaving the room. 

“ And I will go to the house of James Raymond,” 
remarked Zaretta, when alone. “He, they say, is 
dead or dying, but I have heard that his son, Alfred 
Raymond, is an honourableman. If James Raymond 
has been assassinated, no doubt Fedro Diaz did the 
deed. In the son I may find a. friend.” 

A few minutes later two carriages rolled away 
from the hotel. 

One went towards the residence of Dr.{Harlin ;. the 
other in an opposite direction, towards the house of 
James Raymond. 








CHAPTER XVII. 


Rosa BaETrTa soon recovered her senses, forex 
haustion and emotion, not drugs, had caused’ her to 
swoon. Her invalid system was habituated to opi- 
ates; the liquid which she had drank scarcely af- 
fected her. 

On regaining consciousness she found herself 
fn a small room, lighted by a single candle which the 
attendant had forgotten to remove. She perceived 
that the windows were small, very far from the floor, 
and strongly barred with iron bars. 

“T am a prisoner,” she thought, as she looked 
about her. “I have been betrayed. By whom, and 
why?” 

She arose from the coarse bed upon which she had 
been placed and tried the door. 

“Locked! Then I am really a prisoner. But 
why?” 

She began to reflect, and it was not long before 
she remembered that James Raymond had spoken to 
Zaretta of another whoclaimed tw be the lost daughter 
of the Duke D'Ossiri. 

“Tt is all very plain to me now,” thought. Rosa. 
“James Raymond has played the villain. He has 
been employed by that other claimant. I was in his 
way. He imprisons me while he uses the proofs of 
my story to establish his own. Poor Zaretta! You 
are powerless without me.” 

She became nerved with the fierce energy of des- 
pair, and examined the prison. Escape seemed im- 


possible. The ceiling was lofty, the windows but 
two in number, am, barred and far above her 
reach. 


“T cannot escs ape,’ * sighed Rosa, as she paused in 
the middle of the room. “ But certainly Zaretta will 
rescue me to-morrow. She loves me, and she is brave 
and resolute. Patience! When I did evil nothing 
seemed to oppose me. When I desire to do good all 
appears to rise against me. Perhaps I am doomed to 
be one of the eternally evil. My repentance has 
begun too late. Ah, me!” 

She placed the candle upon the floor and sank upon 
her knees in prayer. 

She had not been long in this position when some- 
thing fell lightly upon her bowed head. Startled she 
looked around. <A small piece of plastering from the 
ceiling fell before her. She looked up and saw a 
finger, nothing more, piercing the ceiling. Soon a 
large mass of the plastering fell, anda great, giant 
hand was visible, tearing at the laths and plastering. 

“Someone is breaking in from above,” thought 
Rosa Baetta, rising to her feet and retiring towards 
the wall, yet keeping her eyes fixed upon that great 
and mysterious hand. 

The hand paused for a moment as if its owner was 
listening, then again went to work. It was not long 
before another hand, the mate of the other, was thrust 
into the opening, which soon became quite large, so 
large that a shaggy, terrible-looking face and head 
could be seen. 

It was the head and face of a man, for Rosa saw 
the thick, heavy beard around the lips and chin. The 





ture and fixed his glaring eyes upon Rosa Baetta’s. 

As if fascinated the trembling woman could not re. 
move her gaze from his. 

“Ha! You are there to stop me from escaping!” 
said the man in a hoarse voice which trembled with 
rage. 

‘ No! Iama prisoner!” cried Rosa. 
you can——” 

‘“* Ah, then you do not know me? I am Mad Jack.” 

“Who is Mad Jack?” 

“Mad Jack was a gentleman once,” replied the 
man, ety, grimacing and rolling his eyes horribly. 

He so long that his son thought he never 
would die, and give him a chance to play duck and 
drake with his money. So Mad Jack—that’s me— 


“ Escape if 


was shut uprimthis house. Do you know ?” added Mad 
Jack, ima p grow! totally different from the rapid 
tone ‘he. had used. 


‘He is-really mad,” thought Rosa Baetta. 

“ Yes,” continued Mad Jack; “I want to get out 
and ‘walkethe earth, If ever I can get out and mect 
— do you know what I will do to him with 
this ?” 

The “ this.” was his great hand, gaunt and sinewy, 
around which the tough muscles were knotted like 
cords, which) he thrust far through the aperture in 
the ceiling and held up as an object of admiration. 
“T’ll tear:outihis bones one by one.” 

“ What kind of a house is this ?” asked Rosa, trem- 
bey evem at that distance as the madman ground 

his teeth andirelled his eyes, 

“It is amadhiouse.” 

“Oh, andiam» Ian inmate of a. madhouse?” cried 


“ Ain’t youumad ?” 

“No. I amnot.” 

“Whoo! that’s what I told Harlin, and I was 
right, my ducky” said MadJack, “ When they brought 
me here I was not: mad: ButIiam mad now. Harlin 
madememad-with whips, sticks;chains, hunger, cold, 
thirst, and fire.” 

“With fire?” 

“Yes. I have been roasted and toasted many 4 
time. Do you want to get out?” 

“Yes. Can you help me?” 

“Wait and see. They always keep me chained, 
but I’m loose nows Wait.” 

Mad Jack instantly resumed his labour to enlarge 
the aperture. He worked rapidly and less cautiously 
than before, for he knew the room below was occupied 
by a fellow-prisoner. 

“What does he intend to do?” thought Rosa, as 
she watched him. “Can he intend to leap to this 
floor? Perhaps his madness may lead him to attack 
me. Heaven helpme! I have seen the day when 
I dreaded no man, saue or insane, but I am weak and 
cowardly now.’ 

When Mad Jack had widened the aperture to his 
satisfaction, he cried out ina deep whisper: 

“T am coming down.” 

“But you cannot escape from this room,” said 
Rosa. ‘And if you come down, how will you re- 
turn ?” 

“JT never thought of it before,” said Mad Jack, 
staring at her fixedly. “But it seems you are a 
woman. Not an ugly woman like that one which 
throws my mouldy bread at my head and squalls: 
‘Eat, you dog!’ No, you are really handsome—a little 
thing, but beautiful eyes.” 

“Oh, heaven,” thought Rosa; “this madman is 
making love to me. Horrible! He kisses his hand 
to me.” 

“It does my eyes good to look at a pretty woman,” 
said Mad Jack, yet using that deep, hoarse whisper of 
caution. “ You are not so young as you would be if 
you were only eighteen, but then I am not a chicken, 
you know. But you are really the handsomest 
woman that Mad Jack has seen for three thousand 
years. Will you accept my hand and fortune? My 
hand is rather large and my fortune decidedly small, 
at present, but if I was out you know, and had my 
rights again, I’d bea prince.” 


“ You are losing time,” cried Rosa. “You said 
you intended to escape.” 
“ Oh, I forgot that,” replied Mad Jack. “ Will you 


marry me?” ; 

“If you will help me to escape, Mad Jack, I will 
never marry anyone but you,” said Rosa. 

oa Thank you. Itisa contract. 1am your slave. 
Wait.’ 

He retired from the aperture, but soon returned 
with a long chain, which he lowered from the ceiling 
until it touched the floor. The other end he had 
fastened, or it was already fastened, to a bolt in the 
floor of his own prison 

Rosa shuddered as she saw the madman descending 
this chain, but she never let her steady eyes wander 
from his. 

He reached the floor of herroom and stood erect. 
He was undoubtedly an old man, fully sixty, yet his 
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frame was powerful, tall and active. His hair was 
shaggy, white, and apparently unshorn for many 
years, falling in heavy, scattering masses over his 
neck and shoulders. 

Ilis garb was a close-fitting suit of flannel rags, 
and he was barefooted. The scars upon bis ankles 
proved that he had long worn irons, and his waist 
was encircled by a strong iron belt. His wrists, 
too, were deeply scarred from long wearing of man- 
acles. 

Rosa Baetta gazed into the fierce, wild eyes of this 
dangerous being with the courage of despair. 

“ You are my queen,” said he. 

“Then obey me in everything.” 

“But you forget that I am your prince,” he re- 
plied, with a harsh laugh, and swinging upon the 
chain. 

At that instant the chain broke near the ring-bolt 
in the floor of the prison above, and fell into a coil 
around his neck. 

Instant and childish terror overwhelmed the mad- 
man. He stared for an instant at the ceiling, and then 
running into the corner, crouched trembling to the 
tloor. 

“I did it,” said Rosa, with great presence of mind, 
and shaking her fingerathim. “If I say so, the 
chain will turn into a snake and strangle you.” 

“Let me take it off,” pleaded Mad Jack in the 
humble tone of a whipped child. “It has been fas- 
tened to my belt for ten thousand years. They gave 
me plenty of chain for exercise.” 

“ Who?” 

“Harlin and the others,” replied Mad Jack. 
“Harlin is my name, too; Mad Jack Harlin, and he’s 
my son.” 

“He? Who?” 

“The devil that keeps me here—the devil that 
made me mad—the devil that wouldn't wait for me 
to die, but said his father was mad and chained him 
—yes, Dr. John Harlin is Mad Jack’s son. Whoo!” 
he added, with a growling laugh, ** Mad Jack is the 
father of Harlin. Harlin found out that his father 
intended to marry and give all property to his wife, 
so he clapped his father into this madhouse, and 
stopped the marriage. Do you know, I could forgive 
him for all my beatings and all that, but I can’t for- 
get him for stopping the marriage.” 

“Silence! Someone is at the door,” whispered 
Rosa, as her quick ears heard steps in the hall. 

She trembled as she heard the steps pause at the 
door of her room. The key was turned in the lock, 
the door opened barely wide enough to admit the 
passage of one person, and someone was pushed into 
the room. 

The door was closed instantly and locked on the 
outside, and then a voice said through the keyhole: 

“T hope you will find your room pleasant.” 

No more was said, and Rosa Baetta gazed at the 
person who had been thus suddenly forced into her 
prison. 

“Rosa Baetta,” exclaimed this person, whose arms 
were bound. 

“Is it possible!” cried Rosa. “Signor Leonto!” 

“Yes, I am Zaretta’s lover, mother Rosa,” began 
the young man, but at that instant the door was again 
unlocked and opened partially. 

“Come out, sir,’ said Harlin, for it was he. 
forgot that this room is occupied.” 

Harlin did not look in, but held the door guardedly 
open, as if he feared that Rosa Baetta might attempt 
to escape by a sudden dash, if she lad recovered 
from his.drugs. From his position he could not see 
the madman crouching in the corner, nor Rosa Baetta 
who was near her bed. 

Leonto exchanged glances with her and left the 
room. The door was closed, locked, and Harlin bade 
Leonto follow him. 

It would have been folly to refuse to obey, for 
Leonto was surrounded by the stout fellows who had 
seized him at the hotel. He knew also that it would 
be folly for him to appeal to them, as they were 
mere unscrupulous hirelings, and Harlin was ready 
to use the gag. 

“We are somewhat crowded at present,” said 
Harlin, as Leonto followed him up a pair of stairs, 
“as our house is a popular resort-—much patronised, 
I assure you—by the nobility and fashionable, ab, I 
have not a room to spare. I will have to place him— 
where, Roger?” 

“ What says your honour to theroom of Mad Jack ?” 
replied one of his servants. “It is large, and if the 
gentle man isn’t narvous he can stay in there until 
We fixes up the little room on the gallery.” 

“A capital idea,” said Harlin, “but that gallery 
room is not secure. Still, it will do until to-morrow. 
How is that old woman who was sick ?” 

“She'll die before morning, sir.” 

“That's also capital. Her daughter refuses to pay 
board for her any longer, so it is excellent for all par- 
ties that the old woman should die. Let’s see, she 
isin No. 5. Well, see the gallery room made ready 


“T 





for our young friend for to-night, and if the old wo- 
man dies he can have her room to-morrow. While 
you are getting ready I will leave him in Mad Jack’s 
room, as I have important business with one of my 
female patients.” 

The servants retired to obey his orders, and Harlin 
followed by Leonto, soon halted before the now va- 
cant room of Mad Jack. 

“The gentleman in this room,” he said, “is not ex- 
actly mad, nor yet sane, but he is yet harmless. He 
is chained, however, as he is always trying to escape 
and annoy his relatives—his relatives are very care- 
ful of him.” 

Leonto scarcely heard what the medical villain 
said, so indignant were his thoughts, and as Dr. Har- 
lin was in a hurry to converse with Rosa Baetta, no 
more was said until the doctor unlocked and opened 
the door. 

A puff of wind extinguished the candle he held, so 
that all was instant and intense darkness. 

Fearful that Leonto might attempt to escape, Har- 
lin pushed the young man into Mad Jack’s prison and 
locked the door. 

“Curse the candle!” growled Harlin. “He might 
have escaped. Well, he is safe enough now, and I 
have cleared twenty-five hundred by the job, with as 
much more to-morrow. Safe job, too, for his father 
will not, for his own sake, permit me to be disturbed 
by his son.” 

He bent his ear to listen, but hearing nothing 
moved away, muttering : 

“ That delightful old Mad Jack, who claims me for 
his son, must be asleep or in a fit of sulks. But before 
I call on Rosa Baetta, I'll see what my rascals are 
doing.” 

Leonto had almost fallen, so sudden and forcible 
had been the push of the doctor. Yet the violence 
did him good service, for in his efforts to keep his 
footing he sprung the cords which bound his arms, 
so that by fierce exertion he soon found them free. 

The room was in total darkness, except where the 
light from Rosa’s room below shoxe through the 
aperture. Leonto did not hesitate to grope his way 
to this aperture. 

He found that the strong oaken floor of the prison 
had been torn up by an effort, or by long continued 
efforts of prodigious strength, and the ceiling beneath 
it broken through. 

He gazed down into the room below, and was sur- 
prised to see Rosa Baetta. 


(To be continued.) 


FALSENESS IN TRADE. 


So that it seems to be, never mind what it is. 
Such is the maxim of thousands in this God-fearing 
country and wonderfully iutellectual age. So that 
a house will just stand, a printed cotton just wash, 
or a soldier’s coat hold together till it is appropriated ; 
so that the inferior stuff at the end of a piece of 
cloth cannot be discovered till it is opened, and the 
untempered worthlessness of the axes and picks 
will not be known till the bales are broken in the 
backwood by eager workers dependent on sound 


tools, it is all right: trade has been done, profit has | 
been made. Never mind the loss, the disappointment, | 


the sorrow inflicted on others: profit has been made. 

The falseness and sham, the want of truth on the 
part of workmen iu matters connected with their 
trade, are little less than appalling. You can be 
certain of nothing. You may buy pens that will not 
write, peneils with which you cannot mark, milk 
innocent of the cow, beer that is poisonous, locks 
that will not last a week, manure that has no pre- 
tence to a fertilising quality, and seeds that could 
not grow in it even-if it had, These last are 
amongst the worst kinds of deceptious—deceptions 
that cannot be discovered till it is too late to supply 
a remedy, and the user’s hopes for the year are 
blasted. 


Nearly the last Act of the past session of Parlia- | 


ment was one to prevent the adulteration of seeds, 
declaring that tho practice «f adulterating seeds, 


in fraud of Her Majesty’s subjects and to the great | 
j regulation of the street traffic, and effect a great 


detriment of agriculture, required to be repressed by 
more effectual laws than those in foree. To “ kill 
seeds” méans to destroy by artificial means the vi- 
tality or germinating power ; and to “ dye seeds” is to 
give to seeds by colouring the appearance of seeds of 
another kind. ‘he penalty is 5/. for the first offence, 
and 50/. afterwards, with publication of the offender’s 
name at his expense in the newspapers. We would 
have had the punishment heavier. For such scoun- 
drels we have no consideration, no mercy ; nor can 
we see any valid reason why the Act should not 
have come into operation at once, instead of being 
postponed, as we believe it is, till the beginning of 
next year. Surely it is not to enable these honest 
traders, disappointers of men’s hopes, to get rid of 
adulterated stocks on hand? 


The tendency of the world to listen to specious 

promises, to be beguiled by apparent cheapness, to 
** Give to dust that is a little gilt, 

More laud than gilt o’er dusted,” 
encourages the vice to which we are pointing, but 
does not in the least excuse it. 

We remember hearing of contractors, during ons 
of the recent wars, who sent out to our soldiers boots 
so made and of such materials that they became sa- 
turated with the first shower, and endured no time. 
The commonest feelings of humanity, apart from 
thought of gratitude, prompt indignation, and should 
have prevented such an infamous proceeding. The 
indignation it excites within us has no bounds. We 
say with Emilia, and with our whole heart: 

“O, Heaven! that such companions thou’dst unfold, 

And put in every honest hand a whip 

To lash the rascals naked through the world.” 

Even this baseness is paralleled, if it be not ex- 
ceeded, by those who manufacture life- buoys of ma- 
terials incapable of floating. Hard as it may be to 
believe, there is good evidence to prove that many of 
the life-buoys sold at seamen’s slop-shops, instead of 
being stuffed with solid cork-wood, as they should 
be, are filled with rushes, straw, or cocoa-fibre, which 
being tied up in canvass will float for a little time, 
but are gradually saturated, and sink—destroying 
what they should have saved. We have talked of 
whipping, but with the manufacturers of these 
painted lies, with these murderers for money, we 
would adopt a shorter course—we would unhesita- 
tingly hang them. 


A CHINAMAN TAKING NOTES, 

The mandarin in Burlingame’s troupe, who writes 
up the manners and customs of the various countries 
for the Chinese archives, remarks: “ We have dined 
at their tables, where the stomach is expected to 
to receive with pleasure some thirty different objects 
of food, and, perhaps ten different liquids. ‘The 
French and other foreigners eat until they feel 
very uncomfortable, and require much medicine drugs, 
as may be seen by the many cihemist’s shops of this 
city. They have the same capacity as our pigs—had 
you been here the other night, and observed how 
these people rudely scrambled for the food at the sup- 
per-table When we gave our féle/ They put their 
hands violently on the dishes, and disputed with 
each other most roughly.” 

In telling about Burlingame’s ball he writes: “O! 


j if you had seen the women at our ball!” They come 


half undressed ; that is to say, the upper part of the 
body was wholly exposed, but they are jealous of 
showing their feet, and seem to desire to hide the 
floor also, as each woman drags about with her 
a long robe, on which it is not etiquette to place 
your shoe. Their eyes are painted round (not all of 
them) and they use coloring for the lips and a pearl 
| powder for various designs; then the women put it 
on their heads with flowers; and yet they are not a 
dirty people. The high-caste women are allowed 
every license. Atour féte they were clasped round 
the waist by men they knew not, and danced with 
| painful vigour, for it was hot.” 





VELOCIPEDES IN BERLIN.—An enterprising indi- 
vidual in Berlin has submitted the following plan to 
the authorities: He proposes to board over all the 
gutters on each side of the streets, and the roadway, 
three or four feet wide, is to be the future velocipede 


high road of the city. A thousand tricycles are to 
| be placed on it, each with a practised driver dressed 
| ina neat uniform, who will undertake to conduct one 
| person, with letters, parcels, &c., along the road. As 
velocipedestrians always drive straight, room to turn 
is not required, and when the road is free it will 
| serve as a footpath. A small charge for passengers, 
parcels, and letters will, it is estimated, give a fair 
| return for the cost of construction. He argues that, 
besides the general convenience of his plan, it will 
be a great advantage to Berlin to bridge over the 
gutters, sothey are at present very unsightly, and 
are liable to be frozen over in winter. Moreover, the 
establishment of footpaths will facilitate the better 


saving in the expense now incurred by cleaning the 
streets. The tricycles are to have a little canopy in 
winter, an umbrella being a sufficient protection in 
the summer. The projector calculates that a speed 
may be attained equal to that of an ordinary carriage 
at least, and guarantees all possible convenience and 
safety in the transit. 

A SupstiturE ror Grass on LAwns.—In cases 
where the grasses cannot maintain their ground 
there are many useful substitutes available. Three 
years siuce we were called upon to advise on the 
turfing of some hot sandy banks, where grasshad been 
fairly tried and had fairly failed again and again. We 
advised the adoption of common wild thyme, com- 
mon yarrow, and common camomile for turfiug these 
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banks. ‘They have been so treated, aud the result is 
ull that could be desired—a peculiarly dense aud 
beautiful turf. There remains for good soils and 
skilful hauds the ence xnd only for a moment fa- 
mous Spergula pilifira. Spergula turf is unques- 
tionably the richest and most perfect turf possible, 
provided ouly it is perfect. The reason its fame was 
ephemeral is just this—that to do complete justice 
two it is a task requiring more patience and perse- 
verance than in these days of hurry and precocity 
van be afforded it. The task of keeping newly- | 
planted Spergula clear of weeds is tremendous ; yet 
if that task be neglected the weeds quickly kill it 
out, and there is an end of it. If; however, it could 
always have the care it requires, there would very 
soon be seen a Spergula lawn in every garden in the | 
land; for it is, when well done, so exquisitely beau- 
tiful as to render description impossible, and eulogy | 
a waste of words. 





Cost ory Heatine St. Pauw’s CATHEDRAL.—The | 


cubic contents of St. Paul's are, in round numbers, 
5,000,000ft., the dome itself containing 2,000,000ft., 
about equal to the whole capacity of Westminster 
Abbey. Itis thoroughly warmed by the use of the 


well-known Gurney stoves, thirteen of which are | 


placed in the crypt, and have large gratings over 
them, through which the warm air ascends—while 
others are provided with downcasts for the cold de- 
scending current to be warmed. ‘The cost of the fuel 
is about 1d. per hour for each stove; the average 
cost of the whole fuel consumed during the three 
winter months is not more than 5s. per week. 

SuGar or New Soutn WALEs.—It seems, by re- 
turns from the northern rivers of the colony, that the 
engee-quelaall interest is advancing, it being esti- 
mated that little short of 3,000 acres have been placed 
under cane culture. Machinery, imported and colo- 
nial-made, is beiug put up in various localities, and 
altogether the progress of this industry is becoming 
marked and important. It may not be inapposite to 
remark, in connection with this subject, that favour- 
able advices have been received from the Mauritius, 
of a new process by Dr. Ivry for the mauufacture of 
sugar, in which the monosulphite of lime gives a more 
grainy, a drier, and purer sugar than formerly ob- 
tained, a larger quantity, of better quality, being ob- 
tained from the syrup. 








ADVICE. 

Wovtp aman wish to offend his friends ?—Let 
lim give them advice. Would a lover know the 
surest method by which to lose his mistresss ?—Let 
lim give her advice. In short, if we are desirous 
of being universally hated, avoided, and despised, 
the means are always in our power—we have but to 
advise, and the consequences are infallible. The 
friendship of two young ladies, though apparently 
founded on the rock of eternal attachment, termina- 
ted in the following manner. Oue of them said to 
her friend: 

“My dearest girl, I do not think your figure well 
suited for dancing; and as a sincere friend of 
yours, I would advise you to refrain from it in 
future.” 

The other, naturally affected by such a mark of 
sincerity, replied: 

“I feel very much obliged to you, my dear, for 
your advice ; this proof of your frivudship demands 
some return. I would sincerely recommend you to 
relinquish your singing, as some of your upper notes 
resemble the melodious squeaking of the feline 
race.” 

The advice of neither was followed—one continued 
to sing, and the other to dance, and they never met 
but as enemies. 








SCIENCE. 





GLUE WHICH WILL UNITE POLISHED STEEL.—The 
following is a Turkish receipt for a cement used to 
fasten diamonds and other precious stones to metallic 
surfaces, and which is said to be capable of sttougly 
uniting surfaces of polished steel, even when exposed 
to moisture. It is as follows:—Dissolve five or six 
bits of gum mastic, each the size of a large pea, in as 
much spirit of wine as will suffice to render it liquid. 
In another vessel dissolve iu brandy as much isin- 
glass, previously softened in water, as will make a 
two-ounce phial of strong glue, adding two small bits 
of gum ammoniac, which must be rubbed until dis- 
solved. Then mix the whole with heat. Keep in a 
phial closely stopped. When it is to be used set the 
piial in boiling water. 

Rarpway Trocress in Rvssta.—The table of 
Russian railway statistics for 1870 has just issued 
from the press. The railways already in operation 
make up an aggregate of 5,400 English miles, all of 
which, with the exception of the Moscow, ‘I'sarskoe- 
Celo, Riga-Dubaburg, and Warsaw-Vienua lines 





have been constructed within the last eight years. 





| The lines to be opened in 1870 are the Kharkov-Ta- 


ganrog, 350 miles; the St. Petersburg-Viborg, 240 
miles; the Moscow-Smolensk, 260 miles; the Ri- 
binsk-Bulogoe, 172 miles; the Lazovo-Sevastopol, 
400 miles ; and the Ostashkovo-Torjkovsk, 21 miles. 
To be opened iu 1871, the Poti-'Liflis, 190 miles ; 
the Kharkov-Krementehug, 165 miles ; the Voronej- 
Grushevk, 353 miles; the Liban, 196 miles; the 
Iyavovo-Kineshausk, 248 miles ; and the Skopinsk- 
Kiajsk, 29 miles. ‘lo be opened in 1872, the Baltic- 
Port and St. Petersburg, 254 miles; the Tambov- 
Saratov, 225 miles; and the Borisoglaibsk-Tsaritzin, 
232 miles; the whole forming a total of 3,335 miles 
of railway to be completed and set in operation with- 
in the next three years. The programme of the 
“ outer list ” contains the lines surveyed during the 
past year, and now about to be commenced. These 
reach the enormous aggregate of 10,000 English 
miles, and run thus: Southern and Westeru lines—1. 
From Smolensk to Brest-Litovsk; 2. From Rostov 
(on the Don) to the central Caucasus ; 3. From Livna 
to Orel. Eastern lines:—1. From Tiflis (the chief 
town of the Caucasus) to Baku, on the Caspian Sea ; 
2. From Nijni-Novgorod (vid Kazan) to Ekaterin- 
burg, the frontier town of Siberia; 3. From Mor- 
shansk (vid Penzaand Samara-super- Volga) to Oren- 
burg, the frontier town of Tartary. Northern lines: 
—1. From Yaroslavl or Ribinsk to Voloyda; 2. 
From Viatka (a town about 300 miles to the north- 
east of Nijni-Novgorod) to Archangelsk. 

TELEGRAPHS.—There are only one or two short 
sections requisite to complete the circuit between 
Sydney and London; and it is estimated that that 
portion in which Australia is chiefly concerned, 
namely from the Gulf of Carpentaria tothe Island of 
Java, a distance of 1,900 miles could be laid for 
500,0002. Application has been made to the govern- 
ment of Dutch India for a concession to land a cable 
on the east coast of Java, to connect Australia, under 
a subsidy or guarantee, It is proposed to ask from 
the governments of the Australian colonies a guaran- 
tee of seven per cent. on a moiety of the cost of con- 
struction, and the amount which they would be asked 
to contribute is set down at 17,5002. The proportion 
payable by New South Wales would simply be 
4.3751. in the event of the traffic not paying a divi- 
dend of seven per cent. over aud above the working 
expenses. 

To Renper Timber IncomuvstTiB_e.—In the 
Neues Jahrbuch fir Pharmacie, Herr Reiusch states 
that, having been requested to report to a fire insur- 
ance company about the best means of preventing 
timber bursting into flame, he experimented with 
various salts, aud at last came to the conclusion, as 
the result of his experiments, that impregnating tim- 
ber with a concentrated solution of rock-salt is as 
good, if not better, a preservative against its burst- 
ing iuto flame as water-glass (silicate of soda), while 
the price of the former salt is, of course, only a mere 
trifle; moreover, rock-salt thus applied to timber is 
a preservative against dry rot aad noxious insects. 
The anthor recommends the use of salt water, that 
is to say, a solution of rock-salt of moderate strength 
for the use of fire-engines during a fire as by far 
more effective than water; but in order thatthe salt 
should not injure the working parts of the engines, 
they will immediately afterwards have to be played 
with fresh water again. 

Ivony.—An improved method of bleaching ivory, 
especially for use in pianos, has recently been dis- 
covered. The ivory, when cut into plates of the 
proper thickness for keys, is placed in a flat vessel, 
aud a solution of carbonate of soda, in the proportion 
of ten ounces of soda to two pounds of soft river 
water to each pound of ivory, is poured over it. This 
is allowed to remain for 36 or 48 hours, after which 
the solution is to be poured off, and the ivory washed 
several times in cold soft water ; after this it is to be 
again immersed in « solution consisting of three- 
quarters of a pound ef sulphate of soda and two 
pounds of salt water to a pound of the ivory, and al- 
lowed to remain 5 or 6 hours. Two ounces of hydro- 
chloric acid, previously diluted with four times its 
weight of water, are then to be stirred in, and the 
vessel covered with a tight-fitting cap, and allowed 
to remain 36 hours. The liquid is then poured off, 
and the ivory plates well washed and dried in the 
air. Should the desired degree of whiteness not be 
obtained by one operation, it can be repeated until 
successful. As the gases generated during the pro- 
cess are injurious to the lungs, it will be readily un- 
derstood that the operation should be conducted in 
the open air, or in a chimney, where the fumes can 
be carried off. 

An ELEcTRICAL EXPERIMENT.—If a common Ley- 
den jar or a sheet of glass be coated upon each side 
within a short distance of its edge with metal foil, 
and a battery of high tension be applied, one pole to 
one side, and the other pole to the opposite side, the 
two surfaces of the glass acquire the same tension 
as the battery-poles, which the metal coating quickly 








distributes over the area they cover, and as the 1 
tervening glass is an exceedingly bad conductor— 
that is, interposes immense resistance to the passag® 
of the curreut both over it’and through it—these 
surfaces will retain their respective electrical states 
even after the battery is withdrawn, until connected 
together by a better conductor ; and when they are 
so connected, the discharge of this tension passes 
through the conductor and becomes manifest upon a 
gulvanometer placed iu its circuit, the amount of the 
swing produced upou the needle indicating the 
amount of the discharge. The amount of charge can 
be ascertained, says the Scientific Review, by iusert- 
ing the galvanometer in the circuit of one of the 
battery-poles. ‘The pruof that the charge is an 
effect entirely distinct from the coustant flow of 
the current caused by any leakage in the dielectric 
is, that as soon as the surface is charged, the galva- 
nometer needle will return to zero, although the 
battery contact is maintained. 





Tue Emperor of Brazil is expected to visit Eug- 
laud in December and January. 

ADULTERATION oF Burrer.—A merchant of Bir- 
mingham, paida high price (108s.) for a parcel of 
butter, and being desirous of testing its quality, he 
took 27 oz. from a firkin, and sent it for analysis to 
Mr. Stoddart, an emineut analytical chemist of Bris- 
tol. We give the result of the analysis :—Water, 
4:05 oz.; wood, dirt, Se. 6°3 oz,; meal, 2°54 oz.; 
commou salt, 1°60 oz.; mineral matter, clay, &c., 
4°3 uz. ; lard and butter, 17°70 oz. ; colouring matter, 0. 

A CONSIDERABLE portion ot the ruins of Kenil- 
worth Castle haviug shown signs of falling, Earl Cla- 
rendon, the owner, is now repairing aud strengthen- 
ing the great hall, Leicester's Buildings, and parts of 
the external walls on either side. His lordship is 
also restoring some of the doorways, windows, aud 
fireplaces. In the course of the repairs excavations 
have been made, and underground apartments, cells, 
and passages revealed, which have been hidden for 
centuries. 

Wootwicu Dockyard was closed on Friday, the 
17th ult., after beiug open for about 300 years. 
Every care has beeu taken by the Government to 
render the change which they have made for the na- 
tional benefit productive of us little local injury as 
possible. 

SCuLEIDEN, in speaking of the prodigious fecun- 
dity of aquarian life, says: * We marvel at the leu 
which will lay 200 eggs in a year, but the eggs of a 
fish must be counted by hundreds of thousands. Li 
every mouthful the whale swallows thousands of tiuy 
Clio borealis, which fexms its chief nourishment. 
Frequently ou the coasts of Greenland the sea is cu- 
vered for ten to fifteen miles in breath, and 15) to 
200 miles in length, with tiny Medusw. A single 
cubic foot contains 110,592 of these animals, and 
such a streak of colour must contain at least 1,610 
billions of them!” 

A Manxvettous MopreLiten.—Danton the cele- 
brated French caricaturist, has just died at Baden- 


Baden. His power of modelling from memory was 
phenomenal. After one long look at his subject he 


could go to his studio and make a bust perfect in its 
resemblance. Numbers of anecdotes are told of his 
feats in this way. One day a young man came into 
his studio and told him he had a sister mortally ill, 
and his family wished to have her portrait. They 
dared not ask her to sit ; to do so would have been to 
awaken her suspicion. In a word, Danton undertook 
to reproduce her features from memory. The next 
day the brother informed his sister that he intended tu 
make her a present of a jewel for her next ball. Danton 
was introduced as the young man from the jeweller’s, 
and while the young lady was looking at the speci- 
mens sent the artist made his observations. On going 
home he produced a bust of striking resemblance. 
Next year an old man, the father of the brother and 
sister, came to ask Danton to do the bust of his son, 
also from memory, for the young man was dead. 
Danton succeeded us well for the brother as he had 
for the sister. He was not, however, always so suc- 
cessful. On one occasion a gentleman who could not 
get his wife to sit asked Danton to take his place on 
a given day at a given hour, in one of the omnibuses 
running from the Madeleine to the Bastille, and he 
would see his wife there, and might observe her atten- 
tively. Danton didas directed, executed a splendid bust, 
sent it to the husband, «nd received for answer that 
it was not in the least like his wife, but was the very 
image of her maid. Danton had made a mistake in the 
’bus. He left a splendid fortune, as the result of his 
art labours, to his widow, besides a legacy of 3,250. 
to his sister-in-law, Mdlle. Moutier, 800/. to a niece, 
8002. to found an annual prize at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, 400/. to the Society for the Relief of Poor 
Artists, and several valuable gifts to his numerous 
friends. 
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EVELYN’S PLOT. 
ren 
CHAPTER xXI. 


OLrvER tried to smile when he saw her. 

“Evelyn,” he said, quietly, “ I have been going to 
ask you a question for several days, but 1 have never 
had a good opportunity till now.” 

The blood tided in her face. She could scarcely 
doubt what the question would be. It must be that 
which is the most important in woman’s life—one 
that turns either the current for weal or woe—one 
in which she yields up her own existence, as it were, 
to another, and is lost in his very life Such was 
the question that Evelyn naturally expected to hear, 
he a glance at Oliver’s face at once dispelled the il- 

usion. 

There was no lover-like agitation, no tender ask- 
ing pleading of the eyes, no speaking in the whole 
uoble face of love, hope, and fear. 

It wore all the one hard, dry, anxious alarm and 
~~ that Lad so often perplexed and distressed her 
of late. 

“Will you come into my room, my little business 
room, Evelyn. We shall be more undisturbed there.” 

The girl followed in wondering silence. Some- 
thing extraordinary was about to happen, or to be 
revealed. 

And when the door was closed behind them, and 
Oliver placed a chair for her near to his own, and 
gazed for a moment with an anxious, troubled look 
ua paper that he drew from his pocket, she could 
: t restrain the shiver that ran through her whole 

rame, 

_ The first words, however, were not at all alarm- 
ing, however they might be somewhat contrary to 
his usual habits of late. 

“Evelyn, have you not had tickets sent you for 
the grand City ball on the 10th?” he observed. 

_ She literally stared at him in amazement. At last 
8c stammered out: 

“No—yes! Lhad really forgotten. I took so little 
notice of them.” 

“I wish you to go, dear Evelyn.” 

* Go, and just now? Oh, Oliver.” 

He started almost angrily. 

“What do you mean, Evelyn—by ‘just now?’ 
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cannot help seeing that you have not been like your- 
self lately, and tl.at Uncle Mark is worse, and then 
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And acain there was a pause. 


Then Oliver cleared his voice IIe seemed to find 


Cecil being away. No, it is impossible—at least, | it difficult to explain what was to come next And 


unless you wish it very much.” 


“TI do wish it, Evelyn—my dear, docile little cou- | 


sin. 
becoming sad, gloomy, and dull, shut up as you are 
in this seclusion. And, besides, to tell you the truth, 
that affair of my accident, and all that belonged to it, 
made rather an uppleasant noise in the city, and it 
will be of service for you to appear with me, and of 
course Mrs. Forbes, at this ball; and also to seem as 
ay and animated as the Evelyn of the last season, 
the belle of the débutantes.” 
And he smiled sadly. 
“T—oh, Oliver! how can I? 
me to talk iu that way. Of course, I will do my best, 
and if you are there I shall not mind it so mneh.” 
How sweet such an involuntary homage from 
one so young and lovely would have sounded in most 
men’s ears. 
But Oliver, though he thanked her with grave and 
gentle kindness, seemed too pre-occupied to be fully 
aware of all that it implied. 


But it is wrong of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the tone was husky and constrained in which le said: 
“Evelyn, I—if l remember aright, 1 gave you the 


In the first place, I cannot but see that you are | last year’s income, in bank-notes.” 


She looked up, as if his senses were forsaking him, 
so sudden was the transition. 

“ Yes, I think—that is, am sure you did,” she 
replied quietly. 

“Ilave you got them now?” he asked eagerly. 

“ Some of them ; most of them,” she said; “ Il have 
had very little occasion to spend them lately, and I 
have not been payiug any ‘of my accounts as it 
happens.” 

“So much the better,” he said with a sigh of re- 
lief ; ‘so much the better. Will you be so good as 
to fetch them, Evelyn, I will give you a proper 
equivalent.” 

She smiled, and hastily left the room. 
some minutes ere she returned. 

Oliver paced the room with hurried steps, while 
she was absent. Nervous, hurried heavy steps that 


It was 


| spoke a mind ill at ease. 


“ And Evelyn, I should like you to dress with un- | 


usual taste and care. Will you wear your favourite 


coral set of jewels, and a new dress, as expensive | 
and becomiug as you please, and I will give you a | 
cheque for it, as the extravagance is of wy creating.” | 
| strangely restored to her, aud a writing case. 


And he smiled faintly. 


Evelyn was about to say, that it was unnecessary, | 
but the next moment, she remembered that she lad | 


drained her own resources somewhat, in order to 


help Cecil, and she, half blushingly, half laughingly, | 
| 


accepted the offer. 

* And the diamonds we gave you, Evelyn. 
sure to wear them,” he said. “I know it is not good 
taste for a young girl to be much dressed, but in this 


Be | 


case I have a reason, and you will not much mind | 
| who is searching for a booty, and wanting to ascer- 


what may be the opinion of the City magnates.” 
He was silent for a few minutes, and Evelyn lite- 


rally lost voice in surprise at the whole tenor of the | 


conversation. 

Then he resumed: 

“There will be some acquaintances of mine there, 
whom I should like you to meet. A Mrs. Went- 
worth and her niece, a lovely girl about your own 
age, Evelyn.” 


But, no svoner did her light footfall sound at the 
door than he sat down in his former chair, as if unwil- 
ling that she should know the full extent of the 
trouble that oppressed him. 

She had in her hand the purse that had been so 


Oliver met her asif eager to take the articles from 
her. 

‘ Are they all here, Evelyn?” he said, taking the 
purse from her. 

“Yes, 1 think 80; but I have brought the case, in 
case I should have left one in it by mistake; you can 
now examine it.” 

Her cousin took the pretty net purse and turned 
out the contents rather with the eagerness of a mau 


tain its full value, than tie quiet and well-bred air of 
a gentleman who wishes tu satisfy himself of the 
exact contents of a purse thus given to him, 

lis cheeks grew paler and paler, and his hands 
trembled as he tried to unclasp the spring, and then 
to draw the flimsy papers from the net purse to 
which they cling. 

“ Will you empty it for me, Evelyn,” he said, with 


What do you mean to imply ?” | 
.. iS voice was harsher than Evelyn had ever heard 
il, when applied to herself. Aud her own was sad 
and low, as she replied : 

“I did not mean to vex you, dear Oliver; but I 


a half pained look. * Your slender fingers will be 
more able than mineto extricate these delicate trifles.”” 

The girl was literally taken by surprise. She 
could not comprehend ker cousin's strange mavner, 
nor such avidity in the case of a sum that could but 


This time her ideas assumed a more personal and | 
jealous tone, but she 1eplied with more decision than | 
before: 

“ Certainly, Oliver, any friends of yours I shall, of | 
course, like to meet with pledsure.” | 
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be a bagatelle in ‘his eyes. Another link in the chain 


of mysteries that was clinging and closing around 
her was being thus rivetted, and the girl's heart sank 
as she found her last dependence, her noble-hearted 


cousin, so completely failing her in this time of per- 
plexity and need. 

But she said nothing; hinted nothing of this. 
She only quietly obeyed the request of the pale and 
agitated man, and drawing out the bank notes she 
laid them silently on the table before him. 

“They are all there,” I believe, all that I have 
had since ” and thenshe stopped suddenly. Oliver 
was counting them with an eagerness that absolutely 
shocked her. It was so hungry, so miserlike in its 
character, 

* One—two—three—four—five !” he murmured, 
counting them over with anxious eagerness more 
than ouce before he spoke. ‘“ One—two—three— 








four—five. Only five, Evelyn! What has become 
of the others? And the largest of all, too—the fifty- 
pound-nete! You do not answer me, Evelyn—dear 
Evelyn. But I must know! It ismot idle curiosity. 


It is a matter of life and death, my poor cousin! 
Have you”—and he hesitated, and fixed his large, 
grave, earnest eyes on her with a look of strong | 
determination—“ have you parted with it, Evelyn? ” | 

lustead of answering him, for indeed she could 
scarcely find voice to speak, instead of answering, | 
she opened the portmonnaie, and after littlesearch- | 
ing, she found three more similar notes, which her 
cousin seized with a suddenness that really startled 
her. 

“Five, six, seven, Evelyn,” he said, counting them | 
over again hurriedly, and crushing them in his‘hand. 
“You must have had more! What have you done 
with them? ‘l'ell me, my dear cousin, I beseech you, 
have no concealment, or you may bring upon all our 
heads swift and most overwhelming retribution.” 

“ Retribution, Oliver?” 

“Yes, Evelyn, retribution; for he that sows the 
wind, shall reap the whirlwind. Once mure, 
ask you, have you passed any of these notes? Don’t 
be alarmed, dear Evelyn. You think I am out of my 
mind. I wish I were.” 

The girl’s lip quivered in sympathy. 

How she wished that she had the right to soothe 
him. How she wished that she were either the sister 
or the wife, who could have drawn him to her and 
whispered words of consolation and of hope. But 
something in his manner awed her. She felt that it 
was a case beyond ordinary expression of lamentation, 
and that unless he confided the whole truth to her, 
all her soft sympathy would be in vain. 

“T have not passed any of these notes, Oliver.” 

“Not in any way. Then where are they?” he said 
impatiently. 

“I have not offered to pass any, since one occasion, 
about a fortnight since, when I wanted to purchase a 
trifle at a strange shop, where I was not known, and 
they declined to take it unless I gave my name and 
address, and as I happened to have the sum about me 
I thought it less trouble to pay it, and get the note 
exchanged near home when I returned. Was I not 
right, Oliver?” 

“God bless you, Evelyn, yes; you know not how 
right!” he exclaimed witha sigh of relief. * But where 
are they, if you have not passed them, and if you 
have not them in this case, where are they ?” 

She was silent. 

“Evelyn, I must know. Where is the fifty pound 
note, and the two missing twenties ?” 

She was again silent: 

Then she said faintly : 

“ Oliver, if it is indeed of such great importance 
I will tell you. Though it is almost a violation of 
confidence to do so. Some two or three weeks since, 
I received a mysterious note from a person whom I 
believed to be Cecil. and still in truth I feel confident 
that it was my poor brother, and in my reply, through 
an appointed channel, I enclosed a fifty pound note, 
and the two missing tweuties.” 

A hasty muttered groan escaped from Oliver’s ashy 
lips as he sprang up, and running his eyes over the 
notes once mure, gave them a sudden twist, crushed 
them together, and flung them intothe grate. Then 
before Evelyn could speak or interfere, he had struck 
a light, held it to the bundle of the flimsy pa- 
pers, and in another second they were blazing with 
a sudden illumination that dazzled the whole room. 

Evelyn uttered an exclamation of terror as she 
started up and tried to save them, for she really 
thought her cousin had gone mad on the spot. But 
it was tov late. 

A sudden flash, and then all was dark. Theblaz- 
ing tinder had gone up the chimney, and was lost 
to them and to the world forever. For a few moments 
all was silence. 

Oliver had thrown himself in the chair, and covered 
his face with his hands. 

Evelyn gazed horrified and bewildered at him for 


_ 





some moments. ‘hen she knelt down by her cou- 


sin’s chair, and taking his cold hand in hers, strove | as you say, is almost more than I can bear to antici- 


to win from him some explanation of the strange 
scene. 


pate. You must write, write over and again, in any 
way that you may deem most safe and most likely 


“ Oliver—~dear Oliver, are you ill? Tell me only | to accomplish the desired effect. Write and tell him 


what it is. What has distressed you? 


made you soannoyed about those unfortunate notes ? | 


You are not angry, are you, that I wanted to send 
some relief to poor Cecil—especially, when his fate 
is in such terrible mystery? Forgive me if I have 
done wrong, but I dared uot tell even you that he had 
sent to me.” 

Oliver removed the hand from his eyes, and looked 
gently at the uplifted, pleading face. The beautiful 
gray eyes spoke even more plainly than words could 
have done—more plainly than she would willingly 
have wished them to do, the anxious, affectionate 
sympathy of her heart. 

There was something at once so childlike, so 
sweet, so pure in the girl’s whole look and manner, 
that a far more indifferent and sterner man than 
Oliver would have yielfed to their influence. 

He raised the kneeling girl gently from the floor, 
and placed her in the Little chaise longue that was 
near his own accustomed seat. 

“ No, dear Evelyn, I could not be angry with you 
in any case; for you would mever do intentional 
wrong ; andin this case it was ‘but acting from the 
dictates of a‘kind, loving,ud good heart. Heaven 
bless you, dear girl, for your,patience and sympathy 
with my apparent unreasonable waywarduess! I 
have but one more favour to ask. Do noi breathe 
one word of this to any living creature,mot even to 
Arthur. It will be known in time, ia:proper timo— 
too soon, ‘perhaps, too soon!” 

And ‘he clasped ‘his hands in mute agony. 

Evelyn gazed panic-struck on his agitation. What 
could she say? What could avert such a certain 
catastrophe? What could ‘be hoped for when the 
strong.and brave Oliver was so overcome with the 
terror and horror of the fear, that he could not con- 
trol the agony that shook him to the centre? She 
could but promise. She could but try to soothe him 
by the promise earnestly and sincerely given. 

“Twill. And I will obey you in this and in all 
things, dear Oliver, to the very best of my ability. 
I know you would never wish me to do wrong.” 

“No,” he said, bitterly; “no. Far be from me 
to pollute your pure nature, or hurt your conscience 
with one wrong act, dear Evelyn. But in this case 
it would but bring ruin on many—perhaps on the 
innocent, to breathe one word of this; and it could 
not do good—not to any human being.” 

“It is enough, Oliver; you have my promise, and 
it shall be fulfilled.” 

There was silence for a moment or two. 

“ Where was Cecil when he wrote?” he asked sud- 
denly. 

“T cannot tell.” 

“But, surely, you had some means of communica- 
tion with him, or how could you have sent the 
notes ?” he said, his brow lowering. 

“If you insist on it, Oliver,” she began. 

“No, I do not insist,” he said. “I do not insist; 
but can you tell me whether he ever received the 
notes in question ?” 

“T cannot. I have never heard from him since.” 

“ Have you any sure mode of communication with 
him now?” 

“None whatever.” 

“Ts he in England or abroad ?” 

“To the best of my belief, abroad.” 

“And you cannot now tell where a letter might 
reach him ?” 

“ Only through the channel which I used before, 
and which I cannot tellis now a safe or a direct one; 
but still, I could try it if you wished.” 

“Stay one instant. There is yet one other ques- 
tion I would ask, but you may not be able to answer 
it.’ 

“T can but try.” 

“Well, then, if your letter with these notes did not 
reach him, would it have any address that would en- 
able you to rescue it? Is it directed to any post- 
office, either in our own country or abroad, or would 
it be returned to you if it did not find its destina- 
tion ?” 

The girl shook her head sadly. 

“T fear not ; indeed, Iam sure not, Oliver. By his 
own wish my letter had no address in it and only the 
initials of my uname, so that it would be impossible 
for it to be returned. And as to the direction to any 
post-office, that was, unluckily not the case, for if 
was enclosed under cover to another address, and 
even that would, he said, be transmitted to him if it 
should fail to reach him at the place sent to.” 

The cousin groaned. 

“4vhen, there is no hope—none.” 

Aiter a brief panse he said, suddenly: 

“ Evelyn, it will be better, under any circumstances, 
for you to try what can be done. We must not leave 


What has | that he must not, in any circumstances, use the notes 


you sent him—not in any circumstances, remember ; 
and, in fact, he may as well destroy them at once, 
and tell him that I told you to do so, and that I will 
recompense him for them at my earliest opportunity ; 
but tell him, at all hazards, they must be destroyed.” 

Evelyn gazed at him in a species of dreamy terror. 

“T do not understand you. Oliver, you terrify 
me.” 

“Perhaps not, Evelyn, perhips not. ButI can't 
explain this wretched mystery now, my dear cousin. 
You saw me burn a handful of bank notes, worth 
nearly a hundred pounds, but a few moments ago, 
and you know enough of me, however changed I may 
appear of late, enfeebled as I have been by bodily ill- 
ness and mental distress—still, you do know me 
well enough to be certain that in spite of these ap- 
pearances I am still in my right mind, and that I 
have good reason for what I did.” 

Evelyn grew faint and pale. But she yet retained 
presence of mind enongh to feel for the haggard, 
worn man before her far more than for herself. She 
saw that, whether from some secret mental gricf, 
some hidden cause for anxiety, or from frequent pros- 
tration, her cousin was completely the victim of a 
haunting and uucontrollable terror. And Evelyn was 
scarcely one to think of her own griefs and uneasi- 
ness when the distress of a/beloved one was in ques- 
tion. 

“ Dear Oliver,” she said, “be comforted. Be as- 
sured you can trust in me, that the confidence you 
have reposed shall never be betrayed. Whatever 
may be the cause of this fearful distress, whether 
transient or lasting, depend on me, now and at all 
times, to prove worthy of the kindness and the care 
you have ever lavished on me. Oliver, believe me, 
no sister coul: more deserving to be relied on than 
I will be, in any trial, in every emergency.” 

He was silent for atime. His lips quivered as if 
he ‘feared to trust his voice to speech. But when, at 
last, he did attempt to thank her the tone was softer 
and more composed than he had hitherto used during 
the interview. 

“T will, indeed, trust you, Evelyn. I have already 
trusted you with a knowledge, the importance of 
which time only can prove. But whatever happens, 
be assured that there is no one in this world who is 
dearer, who is so dear, or whose happiness I would sa- 
crifice so much to ensure, as yourself.” 

Evelyn’s cheek flushed and her hand trembled, as 
Oliver quietly impelled her to the door. 

“No, no, dear Evelyn,” he said. “I have muchto 
do, and I dare not trust myself with anything so 
weakening as your sympathy. As I told you, Evelyn, 
my mind is not really gone, whatever it may seem to 
you, though sometimes my very brain totters at the 
prospect before me.” 

Evelyn dared not linger. For her own sake she 
wished to get away from a scene in which she dared 
hardly trust her own self-control. 

But Oliver was not one to misconstrue any look or 
word of hers. He had himself too pletely yielded 
to the influence of the emotion he had felt to be sus- 
picious or critical as to hers. But still she longed to 
be in solitude and safety where she could indulge 
without prejudice or danger the feelings that were 
tearing her very heart-strings. 

The young man suddenly stopped as they reached 
the door. 

“ Stay, Evelyn,” he said. “I had forgotten—you 
will need money. I have robbed you of every shil- 
ling, for one reason, and, for another, you will need 
an additional cheque for your ball-dress.” 

“The ball, dear Oliver, I cannot go,” she said, 
piteously. 

“Cannot? Why not?” he exclaimed, with a vain 
effort at a smile. “Cannot, because I have burned 
a few bank-notes before your face, and tell you that 
your trother must not spend what his generous little 
sister sent tohim. Silly little puss, Don’t be so 
easily frightened, Evelyn; all willcome right I do 
uot doubt, if we are patient and trustful. Iam 4 
fool to have tried you so severely, but I did not like 
not to give you some reason for my apparent insanity. 
There | have written a cheque for two hundred pounds 
that will pay back all I have taken from you. And 
stay, here is another that you can keep, and use when 
I give you notice, 
useful in time of need.” 

Evelyn took the cheques with a hesitating grasp. 
| She was more and more puzzled by Oliver’s manner, 
| but she had at once the consideration and the deli- 
| cacy to refrain from any useless questioning. 

“Dear Oliver; I will not torment you,” she said; 
“but L want just to beg one favourof you. If there 
is anything to be feared tell me as soon as it is pos- 
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anything rather than this terrible suspense and the 
sudden blow that may succeed it.” 

“Poor child—poor child,” he murmured, “ Yes, 
Evelyn; rely on me. I will not let you be star- 
tled if it is possible to help it; but after all,” he 
said, more cheerily ; “ after all it may never be needed, 
And my little cousin will only blame me fora tem- 
porary fit of delirium aad forgive the pain I caused 
her unnecessarily.” 

The girl left the room and hastened to her own 
apartment ; but in what distress, what feverish agony 
and suspicion. 

She closed the door and locked it. But the instant 
she found herself alone she felt such an overwhelm- 
ing sense of hopeless, helpless, unbearable wretch- 
edness and alarm that she would have thankfully 
returned to Oliver’s room, even at the price of the 
alarm and the grief that his words and manners cost 
her. She would have given worlds to throw herself 
on some friendly bosom and weep out her grief, and 
cling to the clasping arms for comfort and support. 
But it could not be so. 
alone. Alone with heaven. Alone with Him who has 
promised with words that cannot lie to support and 
assist those pg” ws their trust in Him, and cast 
their burden on Him. Alone with the only Being in 
whom mortals can ever safely confide, the only 
3eing who can love while reading all the excesses 
and the errors of the human heart. 

And she cast herself on her knees and told all her 
griefs and all her fears, her desires, and her duties, 
even as the much-tried King of Israel] laid his griefs 
before the Lord, and she strove with all her power of 
mind and body to rally her energies and to think 
over the strange interview that had just concluded. 

She bathed her eyes in order to cool her brain and 
help her powers of thought, and then pacing the 
room fora few moments, with calm, deliberate steps, 
she gave a long, deep gasp, and then sitting down 
in her accustomed chair she began to think. 

Evelyn was very young, and very inexperienced. 
But it was so remarkable a case that even to her 
vague perceptions ske could scarcely help suspecting 
that some serious crime, some fearful dread of expo- 
sure, was at the bottom of this mystery. As Oliver 
had himself said, it was almost an act of insanity to 
burn such representatives of property unless the 
property itself was dangerous in its character. And 
though she could have said with old Lear: 

“Not there, not there, for that way madness lies.” 

She could not altogether shut her eyes to the truth. 
Something in the existence of the bank notes was 
dangerous to Oliver, or to some one especially con- 
nected with him; and his very anxiety for her to go 
to the coming ball was an even more alarming 
symptom of the importance of reputation to him at that 
juncture. 

It was so unlike Oliver ; of all men whom she had 
ever known he was precisely the one to disregard 
all but realities, and to utterly despiseany sort of con- 
ventional study of the opinion of others. Yet now 
he was absolutely going to do violence to inclina- 
tion, if to nothing else, and to appear at a scene out 
of their usual sphere, and where few, if any, of their 
usual friends would be present, and for the novel 
purpose of silencing reports. 

What reports could or ought to damage the cha- 
racter of Oliver Danvers? And if so, what business 
had he to take any such meaus of silencing them— 
what business to attach such importance to the idle 
gossip of strangers and indifferent persons. It seemed 
unworthy of Oliver—unworthy and unlike him. 

Evelyn drew the conclusion that there was some 
deeper reason than her cousin had yet confessed 
to her for his reticence. 

“I will try,” she thought, “I will try; but, oh, 
how difficult it will be! How can I put on a bright 
and smiling face when my very heart is laden and 
burdened with such a weight? But then, Oliver— 
dear—dear Oliver! For him I can do all—all! And 
when he is bearing so much—so very much, how sel- 
fish to think for a moment of myself !” 

The idea of acting gave her courage. There is 
nothing so intolerable as inertia and suspense. If 
ouly one call on the energies is made—if only one 
mode is open of alleviating or.of remcving the evil, 
then, and not till then, the dead and intolerable load 
seems removed, and the powers of hoping are re- 
stored to some degree of elasticity. 

_Evelyn began to remember the injunctions ot 
Jliver. She drew her writing-table towards her, and 
dszan to write to Cecil. But it was a difficult task 
to frame her letter so as to be understood by him, and 
yet to prevent any suspicion being excited should it 
fall in improper hands. 

_ The chances that it would reach Cecil, were, she 
leared, so small that she rather worded it as if it 
were for a stranger, than for his own immediate com- 
prehension. 

Again and again she tore it up, disappointed with 
ler own efforts. But then, at last, she felt that the 


She must bear her burthen 





task must be completed, and she hastily wrote off a 
few lines which she read over and closed, almost 
without trusting herself to consider whether they 
were suitable or not. It ran thus: 

“DEAREST BROTHER,—I! find that I did wrong in 
the remittance which I forwarded to you, in com- 
pliance with your request. It ought to have been 
very differently managed, and I beg of you, for 
my sake, and the sake of all whom you love best on 
earth, not to use the drafts I sent you, but rather 
put them in the fire at once, and the instant that you 
have done so, I -will forward you the amount ina 
different shape. Be assured I would not make so 
singular a request without the most urgent grounds 
for doing so, and I feel certain my brother will not 
refuse my earnest prayer and truthful assurances 
that it is dictated by most urgent and all powerful 
motives. Your loving sister, E. K. 

This, without address or clue to the writer, she at 
once directed to the same resting place to which 
she had sent her former missive. 

Now a kind of feverish impulse urged her to try 
and give some action to her cold, heavy heart—to 
divert for a brief space her wretched, maddening 
thoughts. 

She could fulfil all Oliver’s behests at once. She 
would go to select the ball dress on which he 
placed such strange stress, and sce the letter she had 
penned safely placed in the post-office. The idea might 
at first sight, appears a strange caprice after her re- 
cent agony; but it was in some e@ CO ted 
with it. It was at least carrying out directions that 
her cousin had deemed of moment, for the averting 
of the mysterious calamity he feared. 

And she felt a species of relief in thus acting, She 
bathed her eyes to remove the tear-stains, and then 
rang the bell and ordered the carriage. 

Lizzie was somewhat astonished. She had heard 
the hurried steps, the deep sighs, and it might be, the 
smothered sobs of her young lady in the adjacent 
room ; and when summoned to Miss River’s presence, 
she certainly expected an order for preparing the 
young lady for bed, rathez than for the carriage. But, 
of course, she had no alternative but to obey. 

“Shall I go with you, Miss Evelyn ?” 

“Oh, yes. You can help me, perhaps, in choosing 
a dress for a ball, Lizzie. It will be rather a novelty 
for you, after the long quiet interval we have had”. 

And the girl smiled sadly. 

“T shall be charmed, Miss Rivers, as you know,” 
said Lizzie, brigutening up. “Iam sure it will do 
you good. You have been so dull lately. I don’t 
wonder you have got nervous and moping. Iam 
only so sorry that it is not the season, for you could 
not help going out then.” 

Evelyn shuddered. 

Her chief comfort was that it was not the season, 
or the whole mysteries that were going on at the mo- 
ment would have been patent to and canvassed by 
all their good-natured friends and acquaintances. 

But, happily, Lizzie was too much engrossed with 
the unexpected prospect of change to notice the effect 
of her words; she had left the rcom to order the car- 
riage, and had returned to make the necessary pre- 
parations for her young lady’s outdoor toilette ere 
Evelyn had noticed her absence. 

The drive was but a short one, for the shops where 
they were to choose the costume and the modiste who 
was to arrange it were within a very limited distance 
of each other. 

Evelyn's correct taste was seldom at a loss in the 
choice of an appropriate dress for any occasion, but 
on this one, indeed, she was more than usually per- 
plexed. For the directions of Oliver were in opposi- 
tion, not merely to her own present feelings, but to 
the usual style of her whole toilette. 

Her dress, even as the niece of ‘the wealthy Mark 
Danvers and the recipient of an allowance that might 
have sufficed an earl’s daughter, had been ever dis- 
tingnished by as much elegant simplicity as was 
consistent with the circle in which she moved. Her 
dress had been rather that of a Continental girl, in its 
extreme freshness and absence of ornament or ex- 
traneous splendour. ‘The finest and most exquisite 
fabrics, the most lovely of bouquets, the most pre- 
cious of laces, were to be seen in her attire ; but not 
any feathers, or trimmings, or jewels, save in 
the most sparing and rigid taste. And in the present 
instance she was actually at fault, when desired to 
appear in an unusually splendid and costly costume. 

At last, she decided on the most exquisite 
striped, silver gauze that Indian looms could weave, 
over a delicate white silk, and a corresponding and 
most exquisite coiffure to the trimmings of the dress. 
The whole was of a cost that would have furnished, 
at least, three of her ordinary ball dresses ; but it 
had been Oliver’s will, aud she unquestioningly 
obeyed his desire. 

hey returned to the carriage, after Evelyn had 
herself posted the letter to Cecil, and Lizzie was at 
little pains to hide her exultation. 








“Tt will be a little like old times, Miss Evelyn, and 
Iam so glad, because you see that some of the ser- 
vants talk, Miss Evelyn, and wonder what is come to 
the household. And what I was more vexed at than 
anything was that the new butler, who came from 
some city place or other—I mean from some gentle- 
man in the city, Miss Evelyn—looked very queer at 
supper, last night, and alluded to the chance of our all 
being in our places this day twelvemonth ; and all 
sorts of disagreeable things, you see, Miss Evelyn, 
are talked about when a family is so changed as ours 
has been lately.” 

Evelyn sighed. 

“Never mind, Lizzie,” she said, quietly. “I do 
not wish to hear any more about it, for I have a great 
many things to make me sad just now, and you may 
be quite sure that Mr. Oliver knows a great deal 
better than we do, and we must leave everything to 
him. And if you have an opportunity you must ouly 
say that you are certain he would not wish to keep 
anyone in the house who was not fully contented 
with their situation, or who made impertinent com- 
ments on any arrangements of the house. You un- 
derstand me, Lizzie ?” 

“Yes, Miss Evelyn; but you can imagine it is not 
very pleasant, and especially when I am so fond of 
you, my dear young lady, and like Mr. Oliver and 
Mr. Danvers better than any gentlemen I ever saw 
or heard of. And to think that they should be spoken 
of in that way is enough to break anyone's heart.” 

And the girl seemed ready to burst into tears, but 
for her doubts about t!.e propriety of such an exhibi- 
tion in the present occasion. 

And Evelyn! Poor Evelyn, every word had uncon- 
sciously gone to her very heart and conjured upa 
thousand fears and vague misgivings that she dreaded 
to confess to herself. 


(To be continued.) 








THE 
HAMPTON MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
If I stay, my rage 
Will hurry me to mischief ; better leave her 
To certain ruin, than betray myself 
To danger of it. Clapthorne: 

THE discovery of the continued existence of Geoffrey 
Trevalyan almost paralysed Lord Adlowe. He 
beheld all his hopes crumbling in the dust. His 
schemes in regard to the Lady Beatrice Hampton 
were now all futile. His expectations of succession 
to the Trevalyan estates had been rudely dashed to 
the ground. He realised, with an awful bitterness, 
what he was—poor, and in debt, his poverty made 
conspicuous by the mockery of a barren title. 

A weaker villain would have despaired at this dis- 
covery, but Lord Adlowe was stung to a sullen 
and desperate fury. 

“Love, fortune—all—swept from me at one 
blow !” he muttered, as he strode to and fro in his 
own room, his valet having departed to the servants’ 
hall. “My hopes of a brilliant marriage dashed! 
The prize I have schemed and waited for all my 
life swept from myhands! Oh, a million curses on 
Beatrice Hampton and Geoffrey ‘l'revalyan!” he hissed 
through his clinched teeth, as he shook his hand 
fiercely. “I could kill them both.” 

He glowered around him like a madman. 

He was silent several minutes, during which he 
continued his hurried strides, panting heavily. 

“What am I to do?” he whispered hollowly, at 
length. “I am not so weak as to let my enemies 
have the course to themselves. I must first under- 
stand my own position thoroughly. It will not be 
easy for me to marry un heiress after my long years 
of devotion to Beatrice Hampton. Besides, the 
marquis may drop off any day, and such a marriage 
would in that case be broken off by the discovery 
that Iam not to be my uncle’s heir. All my schemes 
must hinge on Geoffrey aud Beatrice, But how?” 

He racked his brain for a solution of the question. 

“T have it!” he thought, after a pause, his face 
glowing savagely. “ Geoffrey Trevalyan must be dis- 
covered and betrayed to the marquis, who will 
wreak upon him terrible revenge! Beatrice will die 
of a broken heart. She is too proud to live, dis- 
graced and pitied by those she has always deemed 
her inferiors. Their children must be disposed of. 
I can plan how hereafter. As to this girl-—this 
Giralda—upon whom my uncle has settled at his death 
sixty thousand pounds, what am I to do with her ? 
She is bright, beautiful, innocent, intelligent, and 
high-bred. I might marry her myself. Since I 
cannot have the mother, why not the daughter ?” 

The idea seemed to strike him favourably. 
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“T will do it!” he mentally exclaimed, a jubilant 
thrill pulsing through his dark and scheming soul. * By 
making her my wife, I shall secure a fortune ; I shall 
strike a deadly blow to the hearts of her parents, 
and also possess a shield against a possible disgrace 
and exposure. I will move quickly in the matter. I 
have no time to lose!” 

He continued his musings for some minutes, his 
suddenly conceived project becoming a fixed deter- 
mination. Gradually he assumed an outward calm- 
ness, although his soul seemed on fire within him. 
The air of his chamber grew stifling to him, and at 
last he quitted it to seek the fresh air and seclusion 
of the grounds, 

In the lower hall he encountered Haskins, his valet. 
Motioning the man to follow him, he passed out_of 
doors, making his way to the long-neglected garden, 
now an untrimmed wilderness of vines and shrub- 
bery. 

Lord Adlowe entered a little summer-house, 
off a bye-path, and full of dusky, slumberous shadows 
caused by the vines that covered it thickly. He sat 
down on a rustic bench, and awaited the arrival of 
lis servitor. 

Haskins made his appearance a moment later. 

“* What has happened, my lord?” he exclaimed, 
starting at sight of his master’s face. “You look 
like death!” 

“T feel like death!” was the abrupt response. 
“Sit down. ‘There is no danger of our being over- 
heard here, as Miss Arevalo is out riding, and no 
one else ever comes into the garden. I want a serious 
talk with you. How deep is your devotion to me, 
Negwyn—that is, Haskins ?” 

‘“* As deep as your lordship’s purse,” declared the 
valet, smiling. 

Adlowe frowned. 

“You can choose your words better than that,” he 
observed, calmly. ‘ You and I, my man, must sink 
or swim together. Without me you will sink to pc- 
verty and disgrace. Cling to me as to your plank of 
safety, assist me in all my designs, help me to carry 
out my plans, and I will make you a rich man.” 

Haskius stared wonderingly at his employer. 

“ I—I don’t understand you, my lord!” he stam- 
mered, 

“You dun't. Well, then, Georffey Trevalyan is 
alive !” 

Haskins sprang up, pale and frightened. 

“ Alive!” he ejaculated. “ Has he come back, my 
ford? Ishe here? Is the truth known ?” 

“No. Sit down. He is alive,andin England, but 
‘he would not dare to come to Trevalyan Park. His 
uncle would have him arrested if he did. He is in 
hiding, under an assumed name!” 

Haskius resumed his seat, his alarm giving place to 
an expression of thoughtfulness. Adlowe was 
quick to read its meaning. 

* You will never dare to betray me!” he said, 
coolly. “ You would never dare to think of sell- 
ing your secret to Lord Trevalyan, or to Geoffrey! In 
the tirst place I would pay you more for your silence 
than they would for your confession. In the second 
place, [am not a man to brook treachery !” 

Ie bestowed a glance upon his valet that seemed 
to scorch and shrivel the soul of the latter. 

“Thave no intention of betraying you, my lord,” 
the man said, trembling. “‘ In for a penny, in fora 
pound!’ ll stick to your lordship all through, if 
you'll do the right thing for me.” 

“You may depend upon me, Haskins. My plans are 
not fully matured yet. I must have time to think. 
Ihave just discovered that Geoffrey Trevalyanis alive, 
aud my thoughts are still in a whirl!” 

“How did you discover it, my lord?” inquired the 
man, beginning to recover from his fright. 

“] saw a letter not meant for my eyes,” declared 
Lord Adiowe. “You cannot guess? This Miss 
Arevalo, whom Lord Trevalyan had adopted—this 
mysterious young stranger who has worked such a 
change in my miserly old uncle and in the Park—is 
the daughter of Geoffrey Trevalyan !” 

A cold sweat broke out on the valet’s brow. 

“ She the daughter of Geoffrey Trevalyan ?” he ejac- 
ulated, hoarsely. “ I might have known it. She has got 
his very eyes. What is she doing here, my lord, 
in the very jaws of the lion ?” 

“She has come here for the purpose of clearing 
her father’s mame,” said Lord Adlowe. “ And 
also to worm herself into Lord Trevalyan’s heart, 
and to beguile him of his savings! Besides these ob- 
jects, she is bent on discovering her father’s enemies, 
that a terrible vengeance may be wreaked upon 
them!” 

‘The valet trembled to the very depths of his 
cowardly soul, 





“What are you going to do, my lord?” he ques- 
tioned. “Are you going to denounce her to the 
marquis? Are you going to have her turned away ?” 

“ You areall wrong in your surmises, Haskins,” said 
his lordship, with a brave and placid front, not deem- 
ing it polite to bare the weakness and anguish of 
his soul to his attendant. ‘I am going to marry the 

xi!” 

“ Marry her!” ejaculated the valet, in astonish- 
ment. 

“Such is my intention. I have discovered the 
true state of affairs just in time, Haskins. They all 
think me in the dark. They are all waiting for Lord 
Trevalyan’s death to spring a mine on me! It is 
here the game fairly begins! Ihave aimed allalong 
at the possession of the Trevalyan estates. I aim at 
them still, and I mean to possess them !” 

“But, my lord,” suggested Haskins, “ if Geoffrey 
Trevalyan has a daughter, he has also, perhaps, 
sons !” 

“ He has sons—two, I think !” remarked Adlowe, 
coolly. 

“Then what are you to gain by a marriage with 
this girl ?” questioned the bewildered valet. 

“The case is just here,” his lordship explained. 
“T see before me magnificent estates, yielding a 
princely revenue! Until this morning, I have 
deemed the same as already mine. Suddenly I be- 
hold two or three persons ahead of me in the race 
for the splendid prize! Do I give up, or turn back? 
No! I lay snares for them. I remove them from 
my path. Do you take my idea?” 

“Yes, my lord,” said the valet, in a whisper. 

“ You look at me in horror. Yet the thing is not 
so terrible. I think these boys are not aware of 
their name. I gathered that fact from an obscurely 
written sextence in the letter that told me so much. 
How easy to ship them off to some other portion of 
the world. How easy to provide for Geoffrey Tre- 
valyan where he will not again be heard of. The rest 
will be easy !” 

“Tt’s an able plan,” declared the valet, recovering 
his courage. “I will go in with you, heart and 
soul, my lord. As long as you don’t mean down- 
right murder,” and his voice fell, “I'll work with 
you.” 

Adlowe smiled subtly. He knew -his man 
thoroughly, and kaew that so long as he kept dis- 
played before his eyes a glittering reward, no one 
could tempt the fellow from him. They were bound 
together by too many tiesof mutual villany to part 
easily. 

“It is understood, then,” said Adlowe, “ that 
you are to assist me in sweeping all obstacles from 
my path. You shall name your own reward when 
I find myself undisputed master here !” 

Haskins expressed his satisfaction at this promise, 
and declared that he would be faithful to his lord- 
ship’s interests. 

““ How lucky it was,” said Adlowe, musingly, 
“that I happened to look into the girl’s room. I 
understand all their secrets, atl their plots now. 
Miss Giralda Trevalyan—otherwise Arevalo—I am 
warned and armed against all your little plots. You 
will find, poor little fool, that it would have been 
better not to enter the lists against me.” 

It was just before this critical juncture that Giralda 
came leisurely along the bye-path, on her way to the 
dwelling, desiring to reach her room unseen after 
her ride. She had gained the very shadow of the 
vines embowering the summer house when Lord 
Adlowe spoke her name, and she halted abruptly, 
transfixed, as we have said, to the spot, an involun- 
tary listener to the remainder of his speech. 

She comprehended at once that her father’s enemy 
was in possession of the secret of her identity. A 
realisation of her father’s peril rushed over her 
soul. Sick and dizzy with terror, she clutched the 
vines to keep herself from falling. 

“She shall havea chance, however, to save her- 
self from destruction with the rest,” observed 
Adlowe. “I will see her to-day on the subject. We 
shall not be here over a day or two, Haskins, as I want 
to report my discovery to the detective. It willgreatly 
simplify matters for himif he is told at once that Geof- 
frey Trevelyan is alive and in England, and that it is 
to meet him that the Lady Beatrice Hampton 
effects such mystvrious absences from her father’s 
house. By Jove!” he added, darkly, “her lady- 
ship has been living » hidden romance. I have 
returned to England just in time to turn her pretty 
comedy into tragedy.” 

Giralda gave utterance to.an involuntary moan, and 
grasped more closely the rustling vines. 

With a smothered oath, Lord Adlowe sprang 
from his seat, and gained the door at a bound. 





He stood om the threshold a moment, looking at 
her, his eyes blazing, a fearfuland deadly expression 
on his features. 

Then he waved his hand at his servant, motioning 
him to depart, and said, slowly, with a strange smile: 

“You are just in time, Miss Arevalo. I havo 
something to say to you. Let me assist you toa 
seat !” 

He took her arm and drew her into the little sum- 
mer-house, at the same moment that Haskins quitted 
it at its opposite extremity. Giralda shrank from 
his touch with loathing, and sat down, trembling, 
pallid, and frightened. 

“ Quite a little adventure, Miss Arevalo,” said her 
enemy, standing before her against the light, his arms 
folded, and his sinister visage glowing darkly upon 
her. “I do not know how much you have over- 
heard, but you evidently have some comprehension 
of the state of affairs. Permit me to explain matters 
to you. As I was passing up to my room I found 
your door ajar, and naturally looked in, the room 
having been closed for many years, it having been 
the chamber of my misguided and unworthy cousin 
Geoffrey. The little portable writing-desk on the table 
in the bay window attracted my attention. It had 
been Geoffrey’s in his boyhood. I looked into it; my 
eyes rested upon your unfinished letter ; in short, Miss 
Arevalo, as I must still call you, I inadvertently 
stumbled upon your secret!” 

He spoke deprecatingly, as if the discovery had 
forced itself upon him against his will. 

Giralda roused herself from her drooping attitude, 
the colour glowed in her clear dark cheeks, her 
scarlet lips curled themselves‘into an expression of 
haughty scorn, and her eyes flashed and burned like 
living coals. 

She comprehended perfectly Adlowe’s base- 
ness, and the manner in which he had possessed him- 
self of her secret, and she could not disguise her 
contempt of him. 

Until that moment, Lord Adlowe had re- 
garded her as simply a lovely girl, but her sudden 
flash of spirit aroused him to the fact of her trans- 
cendent beauty, and inspired him with a sudden in- 
terest in her which was almost akin to love. 

“Tam not so base as you think me, Miss Are- 
valo,” he said, apologetically. “I have not betrayed 
your secret to my uncle. Lord Trevalyan is stil! 
ignorant that his hated nephew lives. It is in your 
power to keep him in. ignorance of the fact until 
his death places your father beyond his lordship's 
hatred!” 

“Since you know so mueh of onr affairs, Lord 
Adlowe,” said Giralda, with a brave seeming, but 
with a sinking heart, “I will own to you that I am 
indeed the daughter of Geoffrey Trevalyan, the man 
whom you have traduced, maligned, and cruelly 
injured! You know him to be good and true. Ii 
you would, you could clear him of the foul disgrace 
that clings to his name! I came to Trevalyan Park, 
not knowing my relationship to the marquis. I have 
stayed here hoping to clear my father’s name, and to 
reconcile himand his unele! If there is any pity in 
your soul, leave me to my work !” 

Lord Adlowe smiled. 

“ You have succeeded very well in your ‘work’ 
so far!” he remarked. ‘ As your father will inherit 
the title and estates. Lord Trevalyan would look 
at the matter in this light, if he knew who you were.” 

Giralda shivered as with cold, She had not thought 
before that such an interpretation could be put upon 
her stay at the Park. 

“The Lady Beatrice knew very well what she 
was about when she sent you here,” observed 
Adlowe, coarsely. “ By-the-bye, Miss Giralda, where 
is this hidden home of yours? Where does your 
father, the Count of Arevalo, this Spanish grandee, 
live ?” 

“ You will suffer me to go on to the house,” said 
Giralda, arising with dignity, her clear dark cheeks 
strangely pallid. ‘ Youcan certainly have nothing 
more to say to me, Lord Adlowe !” 

“ But I have something more to say to you,” said 
Adlowe, his anger rising. “Shall I say it here 
or before my uncle ?” 

Giralda resumed her seat. 

“ You do not seem to be aware of the deadly peril 
menacing your father,” continued Adlowe—“ of 
the scandal that will tear in shreds the hitherto 
spotless fame of the Lady Beatrice Hampton—of the 
disgrace of your brothers! Lord Hampton, your 
grandiather, is a proud man. How will he bear to 
hear of his daughter’s long-concealed secret marriage, 
of the existence of his daughter's children, when 
that knowledge will come to hii. first from the wit- 
ness-box, and fromevery newspaper in the kingdom? 
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You hold in your hand a cord, by pulling which you 
can bring down upon the heads of all whom you love 
an awful avalanche of disgrace and woe. Shall I 
show you how to save them ?” 

Giralda assented with a low, wailing cry. 

“ Accept the protection of my name? Become 
my wife. In that case, no harm shall come to your 
loved ones. I will even agree to reconcile your 
father and the marquis ”’ 

“J cannot! I eannot marry you!” cried Giralda, 
shrinking from him. “It is to you that my father 
owes his life-long disgrace. Itis to you my uncle 
owes his years of misery. I would rather die than 
become your wife !” 

She arose as she spoke, and faced him bravely, 
her eyes, so innocent and fearless, looking to him 
like the eyes of his wronged and banished cousin. 

“ And you would rather your father should die?” 
suggested Adlowe. 

‘{he question shook the young girl's composure. 

“T cannot wroug my own soul, and prove false to 
all his teachings. even to save dear papa,” she said, 
in a faltering voice. “I will share his disgrace—I 
will die with him !” 

“ With your mother’s reproaches, and your"bro- 
thers’ cries ringing in your ears!” said her pitiless 
enemy. “You prefer your own girlish fancies to 
their happiness. Such is the strength of filial affec- 
tion !” he added, sneeringly. 

“Lord Adlowe,” said Giralda, “ you are no judge 
of any sort of affection. But I will not waste words 
with you. I cannot goto my uncle Trevalyan and 
tell him who I am, for he might judge me as you 
have done, and I should thus injure my dear father 
instead of helping him. Iam guing away from the 
Park - 

“To warn your father that all is discovered, and 
that he must fly? No, you had better remain here 
for the present, unless you wish to precipitate the 
very evil you dread,” declared Adlowe, signifi- 
cantly. ‘Once more, I offer you marriage. You 
know what a refusal will entail. Do you still refuse 
me ?” 

“T do. I will never do evil that good may come,” 
said the girl, bravely. “I wil! never marry you!” 

“Then blame yourself for whatever happens to 
you and yours!” cried Adlowe, savagely. “ You 
have rejected all chance of safety. So be it!” 

He turned, and stalked out of the summer-house, 
leaving the maiden to her terror and despair. 

He had not taken a dozen steps when he encoun- 
tered his valet, who carried in his hand a sealed en- 
velope. 

“A despatch from town, my lord,” said Haskins, 
presenting the missive. ‘ Mr. Black, the butler, has 
just come from ‘Trevalyan village, where this was 
given to him.” 

Adlowe tore open the despatch at once. It was, 
as he expected, from Rush, the detective, and was as 
brief as significant, running as follows : 

“Lord ADLOWE,—I have run the game to earth. 
Come at once. Rusu.” 

Adlowe’s face lighted up with a lurid glow. 

“He has tracked her ladyship!” he exclaimed. 
“This is well. We will go back to-night, Haskins. I 
mean to probe this secret to the bottom. But first,” 
he added, with a backward glance at the arbour, “ I 
must prevent any danger from this girl. She means 
to be off for home to-night secretly, to warn her 
father of his danger. If she succeeds in warning 
him, I shall have trouble. We must prevent her 


. ” 
escape H 


“ But how, my lord?” 

“Come up to my room, and we will see. I will 
devise a plan, which you shall execute, which will 
remove the girl from my path, and bend her to my 
designs. Come!” 

He led the way into the dwelling, Haskins follow- 
ing closely in his steps. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
No thought within her bosom stirs, 
But wakes some feeling dark and dread- 
Phebe Carey. 
Lorp ApLoweE had read correctly the expression 
of Giralda’s face. The maiden had indeed formed 
the instinctive resolution of hurrying at once to her 
father and warning him of his peril. The thought 
that she had been unconsciously the means of his 
betrayal to his enemy filled her young soul with 
remorseful anguish. She hurried, with tottering 
Steps, up to her own room, and sat down before her 
lire, shivering and trembling. 
How suddenly all her bright hopes had failed her! 
Hor thoughts were in a chaos. Her soul was wrap- 
ped in sudden darkness. She could not weep. Her 





sorrow was dumb. She was constious only of the 
impendi g ruin and disgrace of all whom she loved, 
of the deadly peril menacing her father. 

And then, through all her grief, came back to her 
mind the coarse insinuations of Lord Adlowe that 
she had been sent to Trevalyan Park to win the 
love of the marquis, with the view of inheriting 
his savings. Her cheeks burned hotly at the insult. 

“But his lordship will think so!” she murmured 
aloud, unconsciously. “ He will never know that 
I really and truly loved him! Ile will think me 
base and wicked !” 

The tears came now in a tropical shower. Despite 
his faults, she tenderly loved the gray-haired, grand 
old man, whose vindictive hatred of her father was 
the cause of all her woe. 

“T cannot see him again,” she thought, when she 
had grown calmer. ‘ His keen eyes woull read my 
soul. I could never bear his scorn and anger. And 
I could never keep from him the secret of papa’s 
assumed name and whereabouts. I must steal away 
from this second home as I stole away from the first, 
in secret, alone, and at night! I must get back to 
the Laurels, and warn papa before Lord Adlowe 
can see his detective!” 

Her brain grew clearer, and her sad heart grew 
resolute. She arose, and took out from her desk the 
fatal letter which had wrought so much sorrow, 
reading it over, and putting it in her bosom. Then, 
with a feverish energy, she packed away in their 
boxes all the costly presents Lord Trevalyan had 
besowed upon her, including those he had given her 
in London. Her next step was to make her travel- 
ling toilette, and to secure on her person the letters 
she had that morning received from home, and then 
she resumed her seat and her despairing thoughts. 

For a long time she sat there in a sort of stupor, 
once vaguely conscious of a summons to dinner, to 
which she managed to reply that she was not well 
and would not go down. Dolly, the little Welsh 
maid, entered the room once, but Giralda gently dis- 
missed her for the day. Soon afterwards good Mrs, 
Plumpton made her appearance, bearing a tray of 
delicacies, a troubled look on her motherly coun- 
tenance. 

“You are not ill, miss ?” she asked, alarmed at 
the pallor of the sorrowful young face, and at the 
hunted expression in the lovely eyes of the young 
girl. “You do look ill, that’s a fact. Shall I send 
for a doctor, miss ?” 

“ Oh, no, Mrs. Plumpton,” replied Giralda, rousing 
herself, yet speaking with a strange languor that 
farther frightened the good dame. “I feel tired ——” 

“Tired! You look that, poor dear! And if you 
ain't sitting in that hard, straight-backed chair! 
Just let me take care of you, miss !” 

She deposited the tray on a small table, and drew 
up to the fire Giralda’s luxurious easy-chair, with its 
white covers, gently compelling the young girl to 
occupy it. She placed a hassock for her feet, and 
then proceeded to carve the tempting little dinuer, 
as if for a helpless little child. 

“* My lord is distressed on account of your sndden 
illness, Miss Giralda,” she said. “ He’s as gloomy and 
cross as if he’d lost his best friend. Ah, he loves 
you, miss, as if you were his own kin! And Lord 
Adlowe looked gloomy toe at the table. His man 
says that his lordship is going back by the 10°50 
train. He makes short visits !” 

Giralda’s heart gave a quick bound. She intended 
going by the same train, but trusted to escape his 
lordship’s observation in the d*rkness and hurry, 
with the aid of a veil and thick shawl by which she 
hoped to conceal and disguise her figure. 

“Haskins says,” continued the gossiping honse- 
keeper, “ that Lord Adlowe hada despatch, hurrying 
him back to town. I suppose it was frum the Lady 
Beatrice Hampton, that they say is engaged to marry 
his lordship. Somehow,” she added, musingly, 
“that Haskins reminds me of someone I used to know 
—I can’t tell who. He says he was never in these 
parts before. But, dear heart! You don’t eat any- 
thing, Miss Arevalo!” 

“T cannot eat,” said Giralda. “I am not well, Mrs. 
Plumpton. If you don’t mind,” she added, gently, 
“TI think solitude will b+ the best th’ng for me. 
Please give my love to my uncle T'revalyan, and sxy 
to him that I shall not be down to tea!” 

She leaned her head back wearily, and Mrs. 
Plumpton, pitying her, went out softly, bearing to 
Lord Trevalyan the report that his ward was suf- 
fering from a distracting hewdache, and must ou no 
account be disturbed. 

This report did not prevent the marquis from 
stealing up the stairs several times and listening at 
Giralda’s door, his rugged features wearing: wu expres- 





sion of tender solicitude and yearning. The maiden 
had become inexpressibly dear to him, and it was 
with difficulty he could restrain himself from break- 
ing in upon her seclusion, and offering her his sym- 
pathy and ministrstions. 

* Poor child!” he muttered, as he hobbled down 
the stairs with his staff for the third time. “I 
would gladly bear the pain for her. I hope she'll 
be well by morning. ‘The house is a desolate old 
prison without her.” 

Meanwhile, unconscious of his soticitude, Giralda 
bore her griefs in a dumb silence. As night ap- 
proached, she began to feel it impossible to goaway 
without a word of farewell to his lordship. His af- 
fection for her, and unquestioning faith in her, de- 
manded at least a word of explanation in regard to 
the cause of her abrupt departure. But she could 
not face him. Sobbing pitifully, for she loved him, 
she wrote him a little note, intending to leave it on 
her desk, that he might receive it in the morning, 
when she should be far away. 

She began by cailing him her dear uncle, and assur- 
ing him that she loved him and was deeply grateful 
for all his lovingkindness to her. Then she said 
that circumstances had arisen which compelled her 
immediate departure from the Park, and that she 
dared not see him again, lest her strength and self- 
command should fail her. She begged him to des- 
troy the will he had recently made in her favour; 
and whatever he might hear to her disadvantage 
when she was gone, to believe always that she loved 
him sincerely, and with no hope or thought of a 
pecuniary reward. This letter, written in a tremu- 
lous hand and blotted with tears, she sealed, addres- 
sed, and laid upon her desk. 

By this time the evening shadows had fallen. 
Dolly came in with lighted wax candles, and re- 
treated, after stirring the fire and drawing the 
curtains, 

Remembering the long and tiresome walk to the 
station, and the necessity that existed for a secret 
departure, Giralda put on her cloak, hat, and veil, took 
her shawl and travelling bag on her arm, and with a 
last glance around the room, and at the picture of 
Geoffrey Trevalyan on the wall, stole down the stairs 
and out by the side porch into the overgrown garden. 

The night was mild, and not dark. Every object 
in the near landscape was plainly perceptible through 
the light, pale gloom. Giralda stole around to the 
front of the mansion, and halted in the shadow of the 
tulip tree. 

‘he drawing-room was lighted, and the curtains 
were not drawn. Lord Adlowe sat at the table, 
a book in his hands, a watchful expression on his face. 
Lord Trevalyan sat by the hearth, gloomy and moody, 
a strange and new expression of sadness on his grand 
and massive features. 

Giralda regarded him a moment, choking back a sob. 
Then she turned resolutely away, and hurried down 
the avenue towards the lodge-gates, despair in her 
soul, 

She was going away from her father’s rightful 
home, her work unfinished, her hopes all crushed. 
She could never come back again, she said to herself, 
in Lord Trevalyan’s lifetime. She need never think 
now of reconciling those two noble, but estranged 
souls. She need never dream of clearing her 
father’s name of its stain of disgrace. If she could 
only save him from arrest, and get him away from 
his enemies, it was all she hoped for now. 

She diverted her course before reaching the 
lodge, proceeding along a bye-path to an open part 
of the high wall which was under repair. She 
passed out through this gap into the road, and hur- 
ried along in the direction of Trevalyan village. 

She had no thought of fear as she traversed the 
wild mountain solitude through the night shadows. 
She did not even think of herself, her whole mind 
being wrapped up in her loved ones, and the evil tid- 
ings she was taking to them. 

There seemed to be no“one stirring abroad, no 
farmers’ waggons, no tramps, no vagrants. She did 
not meet a soul. 

“IT shall not be missed to-night,” she thought, 
“and by morning I shall be at the Laurels. I must 
procure my ticket at the moment of arriving at the 
station, and then keep out of sight, lest Lord Adlowe 
suspect my design.” 

Her course thus marked out plainly, she resumed 
her sorrowful musings. 

The three miles were half traversed, when, tired 
and worn, she sat down on a stone by the wayside 
for a brief rest. A sensation of relief was stealing 
over her frame, when a rumbling sound reached her 
ears as of » farmer’s waggon, approaching by the 
route sha-liad come, 
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She drew baek a little into the shadow of the hedge, 
waiting for the waggon to pass. 

It came nearer, into plain view. As she had gues- 
sed, from the noise it made, it was simply a farmer's 
light waggon, with two seats. It was drawn by two 


rough, strong mountain ponies, and occupied by two | 


men, one of whom sat on either side. 

Giralda noticed that they looked sharply at the 
hedges as they came near, and she shrank back still 
farther with a sudden sensation of dread. 

Suddenly, when the vehicle was nearly abreast of 
her, it came to a halt, and the man who was driving 
leaned forward, exclaiming : 

“ Halloo there, miss ! 
going ?” 

Farther attempt at concealment was useless. The 
sharp eyes of the driver had discovered her. Giralda 
answered, with pretended coolness: 

‘*T am going on to the village.” 

“Won't you have a ride, miss? Can take you over 
as well as not?” 

“No, I thank you,” replied the young girl, her 
heart fluttering. ‘I prefer to walk.” 

At this juncture, the man on the rear seat leaped 
lightly to the ground, and approached the maiden. 
She recognised him at once as Lord Adlowe. 

With a cry of terror she turned to run. 

In a moment he was in full pursuit. In another 
moment he had overtaken her and grasped her by 
the arm. 

“T see you are afraid of me,” he observed, draw- 
ing her towards the waggon. “It is well that you 
should be. You thought to escape me—to flee to 
your home—to warn your father? You have but 
run intoa snare! You are in a trap, from which you 
cannot escape |” 

Giralda panted in terror. 

“ Let me go! Oh, let me go!” she pleaded, strug- 
gling frantically. “Oh, Lord Adlowe, as you hope 
for mercy, release me, and let me go!” 

Adlowe looked down on her anguished face with 
a pitiless smile. 

“ Will you be my wife ?” he demanded. 

“Never! Never !” cried the maiden, desperately. 
“Oh, Icannot be your wife! You know I cannot! 
You have no right to detain me in this manner. I 
demand my freedom!” 

‘“‘ Haskins,” observed his lordship, “keep a tight 
rein on your horses. I will take care of the girl.” 

He lifted her as he spoke, pinioning her arms in 
his swiit grasp, and placed herinthe waggon, spring- 
ing in after her. 

Giralda uttered a loud and terrified scream. 

“You had better be quiet !” he said, in a menacing 
tone, all the fiendish cruelty of his nature finding 
expression in his looks and manner at that moment. 
* Another scream like that and I shall be compelled 
to gag you!” 

Giralda was for a moment dumb with terror. 

“ Haskins,” said Lord Adlowe, “get out and 
hand up the young lady’s shawl.and bag. Give me 
the reins.” 

Haskins obeyed, then returned to his seat. 

“ What does this outrage mean 2?” demanded Giralda, 
recovering her self-command. “ Are you going to 
take me to the Lady Beatrice Hampton, Lord Ad- 
lowe ?” 

“No. I intend to make you my wife. Your 
rejection of me has no effect whatever upon my in- 
tention. You are but little more than a child, and 
cannot know your own mind. A little prompt se- 
verity will bring you to your senses.” 

“No severity can ever force me to marry you, 
Lord Adlowe!” asserted Giralda, with quivering 
lips. 

“Then I will keep you as a hostage to be ran- 
somed by a sum that will make me independent,” 
declared his lordship, with a heartless laugh. “ You 
are my prisoner, and such you will remain for the 
present. 

“Not long!” said Giralda, with a flash of spirit. 
“Lord Trevalyan will discover my situation, and 
rescue me! Ile is too keen not to find out that I am 
a prisoner.” 

“Do not flatter yourself with such fruitless hopes. 
I have guarded my tracks too well for that. Why, 
you yourself have left a note, explaining to his lord- 
ship that you were going away. I shall return 
immediately to the Park, and leave in an hour in the 
family chaviot. 
room at this moment. 
the truth ?” 

Giralda uttered a low, sighing moan. 

“I expected that you would make your escape to- 
night to warn your father of his danger,” continued 
Adlowe, mercilessly. “I prepared for it by send- 


Which way are you 


How is he ever to suspect 


My uncls thinks me in my own | 


ing Haskins to the village for this trap, which has 
waited near the Park since nightfall. I saw you as 
you took a last look into the drawing-room, although 
you did not dream that I was on the watch for you. 


His interests and mine are identical. He knows of a 


dream of looking for you. He went there this after- 
noon to make arrangements for your stay there. 
| He will take you there to-night, while I go on to 
| London.” 
| Giralda looked from Adlowe to his servant. There 
was no comfort or hope to be extracted from that 
| stolid face, and the small eyes, gleaming with the 
fires of cupidity which his master had lighted. The 
| recent cowardly fears of Haskins were all lulled now, 
for he had only a woman to deal with. He had em- 
barked in Adlowe’s nefarious cause with heart 
and soul, as his master had said, fully satisfied that 
he would thereby serve his best interests, and save 
himself from possible harm. 

“* You have no pity—no mercy ?” the young girl 
asked, piteously. 

“* None,” said Adlowe, smiling like a demon. 
“Tf you will promise to be my wife, you shall go 
with me to London. Otherwise you will stay here.” 

“ T cannot promise,” moaned Giralda, her whole be- 
ing in an agony of grief. “ Better death than such a 
marriage |” 

“Suit yourself. Such a resolution cannot last 
long. You must permit me to guard against the 
| chances of your escape,” and Adlowe drew from 
under the seat a coil of rope, with which he pro- 
ceeded to bind his captive. 

It seemed as if he had readher heart. Giralda’s 
last hope of escape left her now. Despite her 
struggles, Adlowe, whose nerves were of iron, 
bound her to the seat, and tied her hands behind her. 
He then flung her shawl around her, pinning it eare- 
fully, to conceal her bonds. 

“‘ Had I better gag her, Haskins ?” asked the titled 
ruffian, with another cruel smile. 

“Oh, no!” cried Giralda. ‘I will not cry out. I 
will not call for help.” 

“T trust to your honour,” declared he who had 
none. “Now I must go back to the Park. Yet 
another word, Miss Arevalo. I received a despatch 
directly after my interview with you, summoning me 
back to town. It was from a detective in my em- 
ploy, and informs me that he has ‘run his game to 
earth.’ In other words, he has tracked your mother 
to your father’s house. To-morrow the whole secret. 
will be in my hands.” 

With this last shot, which almost struck Giralda 
senseless, Adlowe commanded Haskins to move on. 
The valet turned the horses, and the next moment 
they wert speeding along the road towards ‘T're- 
valyan Park. Not a word was spoken on the way. 
The waggon halted near the lodge gates, permitting 
Adlowe to alight, and Haskins then whipped up the 
horses, hurrying towards the sea, over the road 
Giralda had passed so gaily that morning on Zulime’s 
back. 
| As they rode onward, the maiden made various 
| appeals to the valet’s heart. She might as well 
have appealed to stone. She offered him bribes, but 
Haskins turned a deaf ear toall herpleadings. He 
deemed his present course the safest. He had been 
too deeply implicated in Adlowe’s treacherous schemes 
to dare to betray him. 

When they arrived at the spot where the bridge 
had been swept away that morning, Giralda felt a 
momentary hope that farther progress in that direc- 
tion would be barred. But Haskins, after a brief 
glance of surprise, turned up the stream to a ford at 
some distance, betraying a familiarity with the scene 
that was surprising in one who professed to be such 
a stranger in the neighbourhood. 
| The ford crossed, the road was regained, and the 
journey progressed swiftly. They encountered no 
one. The lights of the Eagle’s Eyrie—the abode of 
the young Lord Grosvenor, who had rescued Giralda 
Inez so gallantly that morning—gleamed like stars 
from the high bluff, and a nest of glow-worms 
seemed resting on the plaicau at its foot, where the 
hamlet was situated. Every moment these lights 
became brighter and nearer. Giralda fancied that her 
captor was taking her to the hamlet. 

But he turned aside into a hye-road before reaching 
it, and struck down the coast, away from the Eyrie 
aud the hamlet. 

“ How much farther have we to go?” asked Giralda 
chilled by the rude sea winds, and affrighted at the 
sombre darkness settling slowly now upon shore and 
sea. 

“Only a couple of miles, miss. 








Do you see that 


Haskins is my man, devoted to me, body and soul. | 


good place on the coast where no one would ever | 





light from the rocks away up yonder ?” and Haskins 
pointed with his whip to a gleam to the southward 
against the darkening sky. ‘ That light comes from 
your future prison, miss. You are expected, and 
the light is a signal. It'll take us half-an-hour, may- 
be longer, to mount the bluff, but you'll be perfectly 
safe when you get there.” 

He chuckled under his breath, and whipped up 
his ponies, while Giralna sank back, hopeless and 
despairing. 

(To be continued.) 








FACETIZ. 


Sewrnc machines that hem and do the lock stitch: 
ought to be made of hemlock. 

Wuy is a bookkeeper like a hen? Because they 
both have to scratch for a living. 

A BALL struck a little boy in the eye last week. 
Strange to say the bawl immediately came out of his 
mouth. 

Srpney SMITH said to.an ex-member of Parliament 
for Ediuburgh that all he wanted to make him per- 
fect was a few brilliant flashes of silence. 

A LINE in one of Moore’s songs reads thus: “ Our 
couch shall be roses bespangled with dew.” To 
which a sensible girl replied: “‘’T would give me the 
rheumatiz, and so it would you.” 

A Boston paper is “in favour of women voting if 
they want to.” A western paper “wonld like to sce 
the man who could make them vote if they didn't 
want to.” 

A woopMan once sharply asked his lazy boy how 
many logs he had cut. “ Well,” was the reply, 
“when 1 have cut this, and that there, and got two 
others done, there will be four cut already—and it's 
quite early yet.” 

AT no moment of difficulty does a husband know 
his utter helplessness, aud draw so closely to his 
wife’s side for comfort and assistance, as when he 
wants a button sewed on to his shirt collar. 

A SHARP-TALKING lady was reproved by her hus- 
band, who requested her to keep her tongue in her 
mouth. “My dear,” responded the wife, “It is 
against the law to carry concealed weapons.” 

*T BELIEVE my fate will be like that of Abel,” 
said a wife one day. ‘* Why so?” inquired her hus- 
band. “ Because Abel was killed by a club, my dear, 
and your club will kill me if you continue to go to it 
every night.” 

Ne Svuror.—It is reported that Tom King, the 
prize-fighter, has been converted, and has taken to 
preaching. We should think his arguments have 
scarcely as much of the “ knock-down” character as 
formerly.—Fun. 

A Laveurne Ass.—South Bend, Indiana, has a 
“champion laugher,” who claims to laugh ‘louder, 
longer, heartier, and more scientifically than any 
other man, black or white, in Indiana.” ‘Is his 
“ scientific” laugh produced by laughing gas ?—Fwun. 

Ir HAs been satisfactorily demonstrated that every 
time a husband scolds his wife he adds a wrinkle to 
his face. It is thought the announcement will have 
a salutary effect, especially as it is understood that 
every time a husband smiles on his wife it will re- 
move one of the wrinkles. 

A CELEBRATED scientific gentleman is trying to 
make it appear that the moon is only a mass of lu- 
minous vapour. He ought to know ; he seems to be 
a mass of vapour himself; though if he shines by 
borrowed light we should be pleased to knew what 
Jack o’ Lantern lent it to him. 

Harry Man!—Among the advertisements in a 
daily paper for lodgers, we find one which says that 
a single gentleman may have “partial board in a 
house kept by a lady and her daughter. Busses and 
boats convenient.” We only wish we were a single 
gentleman.—Punch. 

A YOUNG enthusiast was talking to his intended, 
urging upon her speedy marriage and astart to spend 
the honeymoon in California. “I tell you,” said he, 
his face glowing with enthusiasm, “California is the 
paradise of this earth. There’s no use talking!’ 
“No use talking!” exclaimed the lady, with a look 
of some surprise. “No use of talking!” he replied. 
“ Well, if there’s no use talking,” said the lady, 
“ what in the name of sense do you want of women 
there? I don't go.” 

A yourTu was lately leaving his aunt’s house after 
a visit, when, finding it was beginning to rain, he 
caught up an umbrella that was snugly placed in 4 
corner, and was proceeding to open it, when the old 
lady, who for the first time observed his movements, 
sprang towards him, exclaiming: “ No, no, that you 
never shall! I’ve had that umbrella twenty-three 
years, and it has never been wet yet; and I’m sure 
it shan’t be wetted now!” 

Nor Sorr.—A kind-hearted and witty clergyman, 
entering the house of one of his elders one morning, 
found the old man uomercifully whipping one of his 
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sons, 2 lad about fourteen years old, and at once 
commenced interceding for the boy. The deacon 
defended himself by saying that youth must be early 
trained in the way it should go.. “It was best to 
make an impression when the wax was soft.” “ Ay,” 
said the pastor, “but that don’t hold here, for the 
whacks were not soft.” The deaeon let the boy go. 

So soon as a man starts out for a reformer he lets 
his hair grow long. So soon as a woman starts in the 
same business, she cuts hers off short. Does not this 
show a natural tendency on the part of these. two, 
the one to approach the character of a man, and the 
other that of a woman? 

DARKNESS VISIBLE. 

One night in a thunderstorm, we thought the 
little ones all asleep, when a little voice from the 
“trundle-bed ” called out: “ Oh, mother, the darkness 
is winking! First it shuts up, and then it shuts 
down.” 

SATISFACTORY ? 

Old Gentleman (whose wife is young and pretty.)— 
“Well, doctor, and how do you find my wife this 
morving ? ” 

Doctor (in a fit of mental abstraction)—“Oh ! lovely !” 
— Will o’ the Wisp. 

IN THE REV. NIMROD’s COUNTRY. 

Native to Inquiring Angler :—“ Any vishin’ free 
about ’ere? Aw, iss! You can vish anywhere wi’ 
only askin’ the farmer’s leave. ’Ceptin’ in pa’son’s 
right. He’s the only visherman in the parish—you 
won't get no leave o’ he! "— 

A GREAT DESIDERATUM! 

THERE is an excellent invention in ‘umbrellas, 
called “The Desideratum,” in which the silk is 
woven of an extra thickness at the edges of the folds 
where it is most exposed to wear and tear. The 
principle might be applied with great advantage in 
other cases. We fancy Nature herself has taken the 
hint ; for we have observed in the case of many who 
are supposed to do a great deal of hard-work an 
extra thickness in that part.—Fun. 

IN-CONTEST-ABLE. 

Lord Elcho suggests an international rifle contest 
between England and America, and says that “ no- 
where would our cousins be more heartily welcomed 
than at the butts at Wimbledon.” Our American 
cousins are capital shots; the contest would, no 
doubt, be as close as at the boat-race; and if the 
Yankees didn’t beat, both events would be all-buts/ 
—Judy. 

THAT'S HOW IT MUST HAVE BEEN. 

Gretchen (in her native tongue) : “1 can’t understand 
you, sir. You seem to have learni German ; but per- 
haps it’s because you pronounce it so badly.” 


Smith (an Englishman): “On the contrary, I pro- , 


nounce it too well. To make yourself understood in 
your language, you oughtn’t to pronounce it at all.” 
—Judy. 

THE ST. LEGER.—-RACING ANOMALY. 

When Pero Gomez won the race, it was, how- 
ever, to the backers of Pretender decidedly Martyr- 
dom.— Will-’0-the- Wisp. 

*WARE THE KEYHOLE OF THE §TREET-DOOR. 

Master (in the passage): *Hi! Stop! If it’s 
Mr. and Mrs. Toady, say we’re out of town.” 

Maid: “ Yes, sir.” 

Miss Toady (on the doorstep): ‘There they are, 

a! Jvanseethem! They’ve just come in from 
the garden; and now they’re running upstairs!”— 
Punch. 

A POSER. 


The worthy gentleman who rules the rising gene- 
ration of boys in a certain town, had occasion re- 
cently to correct a little boy named Johnny. Now 
Johnny got into a fit of what is called “sulks,” be- 
cause he was whipped, and in order to convince him 
that he was justly and necessarily punished, his 
teacher had recourse to the following argument : 

* Well, Johnny, suppose you were riding a big 
horse to water, and a keen switch in your hand, and 
all at once the horse were to stop and refuse to go 
any further, what would you do?” 

Johnvy stifled his sobs for a moment, and looking 
up through his tears, innocently replied: “ I’d cluck 
to him, sir.” 

“But, Johnny, suppose he wouldn't go for your 
clucking, what then ?” 

“I'd get down and lead him, sir.” 

“And what if he were obstinate, and would not 
let you lead him ?” 

“Why, I'd take off his bridle and turn him loose, 
and walk home, sir.” 

“You may go and take your seat, Johnny.” 

Johnny could not be made to see the necessity for 
using theswitch. 

_Retunn good for evil, as the thief observed to 
himself when he changed a bad half-crown.— WiiJ-'0- 
the- Wisp, 


A SHREWD BARGAIN. 

Mr. O’Dolan, the proprictor of a grocery, calls 
upon his wholesale dealer for the purpose of renewing 
his stock of sugar. 

Grocer: “Well, you may take it at 43.” 

Mr, O'D. (with a passion for beating down): “ Ah, 
that s too much, I'll give you 44.” 

Grocer : “ Well, pay me the cash, and you can take 


it. Though you drive a hard bargain.” 





THE SENSITIVE FLOWER. 
TI xKNow a flower, a sensitive flower, 
That blooms in a garden fair ; 
Its leaves will droop and its petals shut 
At the slightest chill of the air— 
A sensitive flower, a flower more rare 
Than ever was wreathed in a maiden’s hair. 


It is a gentle, delicate thing, 
Though with a giant power, 
And winds that harm not tenderer plants 
Will Might this sensitive flower— 
This sensitive flower, this flower more rare 
Than ever was wreathed in a maiden’s hair. 


It buds and blossoms in the humblest cot, 
It springs in the palace high ; 
In the prison cell-aud the warrior’s tent 
Its f ce is ever nigh— 
This sensitive flower, this flower more rare 
Than ever was wreathed in a maiden’s hair. 


It bringeth joy to the laughing child, 
It lighteth the maiden’s eye ; 
And age grows young, and grief is calm, 
When its perfume is wafted by— 
This sensitive flower, this flower more rare 
Than ever was wreathed in a maiden’s hair. 


Oh! Love is the flower, the sensitive flower, 
And the heart its garden fair ; 

And there it blooms in the light of smiles, 
And shedgeth its perfume rare— 

This sensitive flower, this flower more rare 

Than ever was wreathed in a maiden’s hair. 


But sudden it droops when slight or scorn 
Darkens its golden sky ; 

Though warm’d by smiles, twill bloom in death, 
And laugh when the storm goes by— 

This sensitive flower, this flower more rare. 

Than ever was wreathed in a maiden’s hair. 


Je . . 





GEMS. 


A FALSE friend is like the shadow on the sun-dial, 





appearing in sunshine but vanishing in shade. 


| be distinguished from him who does nothing. 

GuiEF kuits two hearts in closer bonds than hap- 
| piness ever can; and common sufferings are far 
strovger links than common joys. 

No man is more nobly born than another unless he 
is born with better abilities and a more amiable dis- 
position. 

Never be above your calling, or be afraid to ap- 
pear dressed in accordance with the business you are 
performing. 

THE first of all virtues is innocence ; the next is 
modesty. If we banish modesty out of the world, 
she carries away with her half the virtue that is in 
it. 
We learn wisdom from failure more than from 
success ; we often discover what will not do by finding 
out what will not do, and he who never made a mis- 
take, never made a discovery. 
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STATISTICS. 


New ZEALAND GoLp.—The importance of the po- 
sition acquired by New Zealand as a gold-producing 
quarter of the world will be inferred from the an- 
nexed statement, showing the value of the gold ex- 
ports from the colony during the ten years ending 
1867, and the value of the aggregate imports of Aus- 
tralian gold into the United Kingdom during the 
same period: 

Year. Expts, New Impts, 
Zealand Australian 
Gold. Gold, U.K. | 
1858 £52,443  £9,064,763 | 1865 
1859 28,427 8,624,566 | 1864 
1860 17,585 6,719,000 | 1865 
1861 752,657 6,331,225 | 1866 2,897,412 
1862 1,591,889 6,704,753 | 1867 2,724,276 5,801,207 
The total exports of New Zealand gold last year 
were probably nearly, if not quite, equal to those of 
1867; in the current year some increase may be an- 
ticipated in consequence of the extraordinary quan- 
tity of gold obtained from the Thames field. But for 


Year. Expts, New Impts, 
Zealand Australian 
Gold. 
2,432,479 
1,857,847 
2,252,689 
6,839,674 





the great development of New Zealand gold mining 


| 
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Hx who does his best, however little, is always to | és 
| better to grease a little often than to grease bouuti- 








the yield of Australasian gold would have materially 
fallen off. 

PLAX TRADE OF IRELAND.—Ireland makes great 
progress in the manufacture of flax. In 1839 9,017 
persons were employed in this branch of industry; 
in 1850 the number had risen to 21,121, in 1856 it 
was 28,573, in 1861 33,525, and in 1868 no less than 
57,050. The number of persons employed in flax 
factories in England and Wales in 1868 was but 
21,859, in Scotland 40,020, in Ireland 57,050. There 
were in freland, in 1868, 143 flax factories, contain- 
ing 894,273 spinning spindles and 12,969 power- 
looms; in 1861 there were only 100 factories, with 
592,981 spindles and 4,666 power-looms. The amount 
of moving power has increased from 10,710 steam 
and 2,384 water, in 1861, to 21,595 steam and 3,466 
water in 1868, The flax factories in Ireland have 
always employed twice as many females as males, 
and in 1862 the nunbers had become 9,953 males and 
23,572 females. In 1868 the number of males em- 
ployed was 16,782, and the number of females was 
40,268. The number of children under 13 years of 
age employed in Irish flax factories was 668 in 1861, 
and 1,574 in 1868. But the children under 13 is less 
than 2} per cent. of the whole number of persons 
employed. The flax manufacture is found in 14 
counties of Ireland. Antrim takes the lead, and em- 
ploys nearly 32,000 persons in this industry, a num- 
ber unequalled in any other county in the United 
Kingdom. 


HOUSEHOLD 


TREASURES. 


FarMER’s SHOE GreEAsE.—Put into some fire- 
proof vessel }1b. of lard, or soft grease like lard, 
fib. of tallow—beef or mutton tallow—tlb. of bees- 
wax, half-a-pint of neatsfoot oil, three or four table- 
spoonfuls of lampblack, anda piece of gum-camphor, 
as large as a hen’segg. Melt the ingredients over 
a slow fire, and stir them thoroughly after they are 
melted. Never heat it so hot as to make it boil. 
Soft grease which has salt in it will not injure the 
leather. Now, have the leather warm, and warm the 
grease, not so that it will flow, but have itso soft that 
it may be put on with a brush. Should the leather 
seem to need it give the shoes or boots an oiling 
occasionally. It is not best to dry this shoe grease 
all in before the fire, but allow it to remain on the 
surface of the leather. A light coat of this kind 
will exclude the water, even if the boots are exposed 
to the wet all day. This shoe grease will not injure 
leather by rendering it hard and inelastic. When a 
man’s boots are exposed to wet he should wash 
them clean at night, and hang them up in the 
kitchen, where the leather will dry gradually, and 
put on a little grease every morning. It is far 


fully every ten or twelve days. Leather should not 


| be allowed to become very dry before greasing. 


Always apply the grease as sovu as the leather is 
almost dry § then the leather will be pliable, and 
never become hard. Nothing injures boots or shoves 
more than to set them aside to dry when covered 
with dirt. Keep bovts and shoes away from the iir 
when they are liable to be heated. Ieating t':: 
leather injures it. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


THERE is promise of a very large and fine orans: 
crop in Florida. 

Mr. Hans Busx proposes to establish a life-ship, 
really an enlarged lifeboat, that shall be able to ope- 
rate beyond the area reached by our excellent liie- 
boat themselves. 

A MARBLE cenotaph, to the memory of the late 
distinguished astronomer, the Earl of Rosse, ! a; 
just been erected in the church at Parsonstowa, Lre- 
land. 

THERE is an extraordinary dearth of peaches this 
year in France. The market-gardeners of Mon- 
treuil—the great source of the Paris supply—esti- 
mate the deficieney of their products, as compared 
with an average crop, at 80,000/. 

THE equestrian statue of the Queen, for Liverpool, 
now being completed by Mr. Thorneycroft, is not 
likely to be placed inits positionin front of St. Georze’s 
Hall during the present mayoralty. It will probably 
be about the Christmas or New Year holidays ere it 
is ready to be publicly unveiled. 

WiLt or An ITALIAN ARCHITECT.—Signor Po- 
letti has left his whole fortune now found to amount 
to 400,000 francs, to his native place, Modena. 
syndic of that city, however, has just been apprised 
that the executors will not part with the property 
until Modena is placed in a position of independence, 
and that, iu defauit of this—that is, the restoration 
of the old duchy of Modena—the bequest will be 
diverted to the city of Rome. 


The 
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No Siaxature.—The spire of Salisbury Cathedral is 
404 feet high. It has recently been under repair. The 
ral was 300 feet high. It 
fell, however, in 186], and a new one has recently been 
Both cathedrals are very ancient. The 
that at Salisbury is 1258, and Chichester was built in the 


Bovroy D'or.—A mixture of equal parts of carbonate 
of magnesia and precipitated sulphur may be serviceable 


Exuberance of hair is con- 


stitutional, and is indicative of strength. The promi- 
nence of the vein you refer to denotes a lively and earnest 


Lizziz J.—The tomatos selected must be ripe and red. 


te of | 


‘Lhe dose is a small teaspoonful in a | 


S. Havcer.—We are not aware that anything of the 
nature to which you refer occurred during the visit of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales to Constantinople. 

Aanes.—Pride in a woman is an excellent quality, but 
it should not to be carried to excess. Maidenly pride is 
essentially different from that hauteur which would repel 
and keep both friends and foes at a distance. Prudery is 
not pride, neither is timidity. Womanly pride is that 
quality in her nature which would scorn deception, ad- 
mire candour, and entertain a pure and exalted estimate 
| of herself. It is rather understood thau made known by 
{ outward manifestations. A woman so gos is sure to be 
| —— by all who know her, and in her circle loved 

and adored. 
A. B. (Abingdon).—We suppose you wish for an a:sisted 
te America. Assisted passages to the United 





Take away their stalks, cut the fruit in half, sq the 
‘shen put them in a stew-pan with 
a capsicum, and two or three spoonfuls of beef gravy. Set 
them on a slow stove till they melt, rab them through a 
sieve into another stew-pan, add pepper and salt, and let 
them simmer a short time. In bottling add some Taragon 


Pxrer aNd H1s BrotHeR.—Your philosophy is wrong: 
The first consideration with a rogue is how to help him- 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





T. A. P. (IIkeston).—Try a preparationof water colours 
mixed with size. 
Mary WItson’s lines on Happiness are very far below 


-our idea of a passable poetical contribution. 


T. S. W.—Use cold-drawn linseed oil, and rub witha 
soft cloth for some time. You must lay on and rub hard, 

W. A. T.—Your second communication has reached us. 
If you have confidence, persevere. 

Swe. or THE Ockan.—Your application is deficient in 
porticulars necessary to show that it is sent in good 
faith. 

G. F. B. (Sheffield).—Your former communication wa 
duly answered, not indeed in the number to which you 
allude, but in a subsequent number. 

Rosert Bruce.—Your handwriting will do. Chambers’s 
** Book-keeping " is a valuable work and will suit you. 
Any bookseller in your town will procure it for you. 

M. C. Birnp.—The tale is not suitable for our columns. 
We cannot break the rule as to manuscripts, whieh is 
published in every issue of THz Lonpon READER. 

G. F. H.—The metre of the lines is bad, and the senti- 
ment which pervades them is unreal. It is difficult to 
understand what ideas you intend to convey by means of 
them. 

Count A.—You are too young. Moreover, you have 
forwarded neither name nor address, which, though not 
always required, are essential in communications similar 
to that you have sent us. 

Novice.—The frosting of silver is accomplished in the 
course of the manufacture of the article. It is part of 
the handicraft learned by those who are apprenticed toa 
silversmith. 

P. B. O’F.—Your verses are declined. If there be any 
attraction in them to a superticial reader it entirely passes 
away upon consideration. They will not bear a second 
perusal, 

A Forrigner.—At the present day there is amongst the 
aristocracy a fashion of taking tea about 5 or 6 o'clock, 
that is before dinner, the hour for which is usually be- 
tween 7 and 8 p.m. 

8. G.—The first number of ‘* Everybody's Journal,” was 
presented gratis with No. 332 of the Lonpon Reapkr. If 
you did not get a copy the fault must rest with your 
newsvendor. 

ASTRONOMER.—Zadkiel is a fabulous name. Consult hi® 
almanac for amusement, if you will, but dream not of any 
other “‘ consultations.” A man's future destiny results 
from his own actions not from any so-called horoscope or 
divination. 

A Law Cierx.—Shaking hands proceed from nervous- 
ness or debility. The remedy is to be found in the re- 
storation of the general health to its proper tone. Ahn’s 
books on the French language are good introductory 
works. They are published by Allman, in Oxford Street. 
The price is about eighteenpence each. 

Epwarp BEattir.—The courteous reply cf the eminent 
man of which you have forwarded us a copy, must not be 
takem to express any opinion whatever upon the literary 
merit of the lines. We have perused them with some 
care and fail to perceive in them any quality which would 
eutitle them to a place in our columns. 

E. Spurr.—The ancient Greek language is whatis called 
a ‘‘ dead language,” and differs from the language spoken 
and written by Greeks of the present day. A resemblance 
to the character used and in other particulars can, how- 
ever, be traced. There is less difference between old 
French and modern French than between ancient Greek 
aud modern Greek. You write a good plain hand. 

C. W.—A husband cannot use physical force to compel 
his wife to return to him. He can, however, institute a 
suit for the restitution of conjugal rights, when the wife 
must obey the order of the court or submit to the conse- 
quences. By remaining away from your husband you 
torteit all claim to maintenance at his hands. Ifthe an- 
noyance amounts to a breach of the peace, a magistrate 
wiil bind the offender to keep the peace. 

EpinburGH.—A clerk proceeding to Calcutta or Bombay 
would not be likely to procure a situation at once. That 
is, if he went merely on speculation without any letters 
oi introduction. There are, of course, clerks and clerks. 
That is, the personal appearance and qualifications of one 
man would ensure him preference over another. But 
even if your qualifications are very high, it would bea 
hazardous experiment to make ‘‘on chance.” You should 
be prepared to wait some months after landing. and dur- 
ing the waiting time you must take care that you do not 
udevencrate. ou require introductions and good certifi- 
cutes of character, ‘ile handwriting is very good, 


self, and the second how to do it with an appearance of 
helping you. Dionysius, the tyrant, stripped the statue 
of Jeph Viympus of a robe of massive gold, and substi- 
tuted a cloak of wool, saying: ‘‘ Gold is too cold in winter 
and too heavy in summer ; it behoves us to take care of 
Jupiter "—an apology made by most superior (?) knaves. 

J. Roxewoop.—There is some intricacy about the case 
you send us. We should require a more minute know- 
ledge of the circumstances before we could give an 
opinior, Possibly the man may have made himself liable 
to third parties for board, education, &c. ; if so, he would 
be bound to the extent of his contract. 1t is certain that 
he seriously assumed a responsibility ; we are inclined to 
think he cannot divest himself of it. 

Vv. C. P.—In the summer time the gymnasiums at 
Primrose Hill and Battersea Park would suit you. For 
an indoor gymnasium try Chiosso’s, 123, Oxford Street, 
W. A good way to rise early is to make a resolute men- 
tal determination about the matter upon lying down to 
sleep. An alarum would aid you to form the habit. But 
it is better to trust to yourself alone. Jump out of bed 
the instant you awake. 

CuaRLks JULIAN.—The widow is exempt from all legac 
duty upon property inherited from her deceased husband. 
Your question contains a strange “bull.” A man cannot 
leave his property to his widow as you say, “‘ without a 
will.” If there be no will the widow only takes a third or 
a half, the amount of her shire depending upon whether 
or no there be issue of the marriage. The portion of the 
property which she does not take goes to the children or 
the next of kin as the case may be. 


OUR SWORDS ARE SHEATHED. 
Our swords are sheathed, 
The flag droops idly down, 
Our shields are laurel-wreathed— 
There's peace in bower and town. 
But should a foreign tyrant 
Insult us where we stand, 
Or foes invade, we'll draw the blade, 
And sweep them from the land. 
Bless'd are our swords, if justice 
Has made them keen and strong, 
But shame shall be their portion 
Who battle in the wrong. 
So, let them come—we care not— 
*Lis freedom makes us strong ; 
And shame shall be their portion 
Who battle in the wrong! Cc. M. 


Jessir BeavcHamp.—l, White satin can be cleaned by a 
mixture of stale bread crumbs and powdered blue ; rub 
the mixture over the satin, and afterwards take if off b 
dusting the satin with a clean white handkerchief, 2. 
Half-an-hour’s walk before breakfast will prove service- 
ableto you. You should accomplish a mile at least in 
that time. 3. You write very nicely. Your style will 
become more free by practice. 4. There is very little dif- 
ference in the shades of colour of the hair. It is brown. 

K. F.—In striving to overcome the self-will of a child, 
the parent should be quite certain that some other emo- 
tion be not mistaken for it. An error committed in this 
respect would result in lasting injury. And it should be 
remembered that much in the actions and demeanour of 
a child may bear the aspect of wilful obstinacy and re- 
bellion, which may possibly proceed from totally diffe- 





reut causes, such as fear, ignorance, misunderstanding, or 
| physical inability. 

| A DavexutTer—Two things are necessary to a person 
wishing to enter the profession conceruing which you 
| have addressed us. They are a natural aptitude, and the 
| necessary means to obtain suitable instruction. If you 


| possess these qualifications your aze is no obstacle. You } 


must first select the instructor you would prefer, and 

then commence to take lessons. ‘l'o succeed you must be 

| very industrious, patient, persevering, and steady. 2. 

| Your handwriting would be improved by constant daily 
practice. 

J. P.—The difference between talent and genius is this: 

| The former is the result of careful cultivation ; the latter 





| is spontaneous, natural, we might say innate, just as in- | 


| stinct isin animals. It, however, requires careful culti- 
| vation to be well developed, and become useful to its pos- 
| sessor and beneficial to mankind. Tealent married to 
| genius makes the demigods, whose footstepson the sands 
| of time are never obliterated. Talent by itself is strong 
| common sense, practical mediocrity; but it is the main 
| prop of the moral and social fabric. 
Une Pauvre Femme.—Under the circumstances de- 
tailed by you a divorce cannot be obtained. Moral right 
is doubtless with you, but legally you are on the wrong 
| side of the hedge. ‘The only course to be pursued is for 
the lady in question togo onher way as quietly and softly 
;asshecan, If she can meet with a true friend so much 
| the better. When any disturbance or annoyance occurs, 
it will be best for her resolutely and without delay to tell 
her tale to a magistrate, who will, at all events, take care 
that she is not molested in her situati 





States and Canada are not granted either by the English, 
American, or Colonial governments, Of the many societies 
instituted to aid emigrants. there are none to send boys 
out a) from their families, except those institutions 
in which boys have been trained from their early years. 
If you can find anyone in your neighbourhood who is 
about to emigrate to a colony wherein you would like to 
settle, it would be a good plan for you to hire yourseli, 
with the consent of your parents, to such an individual. 
In default of this you must wait a bit, earn some money 
here and save something every week. Then by-and-bye 
you can pay your own passage and outfit to the colony 
you prefer. 

Ly TrousLr.—Although our views are unfavourable to 
marriage at the age you mention, we cannot gainsay the 
opinions of family and friends. You say they are favour- 
able to the match, that isa very good omen. We do not 
think much of the discrepancy in years. From the tone 
of your note we suggest that it will promote your happi- 
ness to be married at your parish church. e have only 
one caution to give and that is, ‘‘ don’t marry merely for 
| the sake of geti ing out of a bo vray Many that have 

y 





done so have o their Meet the 
difficulty at which you hint cheerfully and bravely on 
its own ground. Neither shrink from it nor be ashamed 
to seek help to grapple with it. Marry not for ease but 
for love, and because your sense tells you that such com- 
panionship for life will be for both of you. The 
many other questions contained in your letter will find 
an answer in his loving, tender heart, about whom you 
write. 

A Constant READER.—We are almost tired of asking 
correspondents to address us by any other signature than 
i owever, we proceed to answer your queries. 1. 
The matter you s of could not have been a part of 
the Bible properly so-called. It must have been some 
commentary, bound up with the Book of Books. ‘any 
celebrated authors have written on unfulfilled pro- 
phecy, or events yet to happen, consequently it is im- 
possible for us to say upon which of these authors’ 
works your eye glance: e can recommend you a little 
shilling volume published by the Tract Society—name, 
* Fleming on Prophecy.” 2. Your second question is in 
strange contrast with the first ; notwithstanding, here is 
the reply: Guarantee Societies are associations which in 
considevation of certain annual — contract to pay 
a defined sum in the event of the person for whom they 
become surety failing to perform the duty specified in th: 
agreement. The Guarantee Society's address is 19, Bir- 
chin Lane, London, E.C. 

Lerry, seventeen, dark, short, a 

ticated. Respondent must be 5 
six, and very loving. 

D. E., a gentleman of oe position, in his twentieth 
year, wtikes be correspond with a lady of similar age. Ob- 
er to blondes ; money no object. Cartes de visite so- 

icited. 

Bessiz W., medium height, blue eyes, light hair, and 
fair complexion. Respondent must be , dark, and 
good yop asailor preferred. Would like to exchange 
cartes de visite. 

Jenny A., nineteen, medium height, brown eyes, darx 
hair and complexion. Respondent must be tall, dari, 
| and good looking; a mechanic preferred. Would like to 
| exchange cartes de visite. 

Fairu, Hope, anp Cuarity. “F ith,’ twenty-five, 
tall, fair, and fond of home. Respondent must possess 
good sound principles. ‘‘ Hope,” twenty-one, medium 
height, fair, and fond of music. ‘ Charity,’ seventeen, 

| tall, fair, and fondof home. Respondent must bea mem- 
| ber of the Church of England. 


| Communications RecerveD: 
| Herrais responded to by—‘‘ J. H. Wilson,” twenty- 
| two, 5ft. 7in., dark, and a | ookkeeper. : 

J. T. by—‘* Amy,” seventeen, rather fair, medium 

height, and domesticated. Wishes for carte de visite. _ 
} J.J. by—“ H. T. C.,” seventeen, pretty, brown hair, 
| blue eyes, cheerful, affectionate, aud a good songstress. 
| Wishes to exchange cartes de visite. 

J. T. by—“* Hetty B.,” seventeen, fair, blue eyes, good 
| complexion, and is gi tempered, pretty, and accom- 
| plished. Hetty desires to exchange cartes. a 

Canny by “ L. D.,” twenty-three, medium height, dark, 
| good looking, good tempered, and in good circumstances. 
| Would like to exchange cartes de visite. 
| Louisa by—“S. H.,” twenty-six, tall, dark, well off, 
and has good expectations. Would like to exchange carte: 


2 visite. 





pianist, and do- 
. 10 in., fair, twenty- 











*,* Now Ready, Vou. XII. of Tux Lowpon Reads. 
Price 4s. 6d, 

Also, the Tirne and Inpex to Vou. XII. Price Os 
| PENNY. 


Paxt LXXVIL., ron Ocroser, is wow Reavy. Psics 





N.B.—Conresronpents x1ust ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
} J a Epiror or “Tue Lonpox Reapsr,” 334, Strand, 


| +++ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Maan- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 
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